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the Madonna began, Saint Epiphanius mentions the 
worship of the Virgin as early as the year 403. But the 
Cardinal says there is a portrait of the Madonna in the 
catacombs, done in the Murillo style, in which she is 
represented as being worshipped, and that this dates 
back to 79 or 85. Plainly the traditional Roman mind 
has not much use for the science of history. A guide in 
Rome solemnly tells to visitors the story of one of Nero’s 
feasts, where the guests were slowly covered and smoth- 
ered by a shower of rose-leaves. There is a kind of mind 
which seems to have no sense whatever of historic proba- 
bility. The worship of Mary as early as A.D. 79 is simply 
unthinkable. ‘‘We think,” the Cardinal says, “that the 
picture in the Catacombs is authentic.”” But thinking so 
does not make it so, and this world is now happily pos- 
sessed of a scholarship which does not guess about such 
things. It may suit the Cardinal to scoff at what that 
scholarship has to say, but in the end its opinion and not 
his is likely to prevail. 2 

Now that the fever and excitement attending the 
strike in the Calumet and Hecla copper mines are some- 
what allayed, it may be well to call attention to a fact for 
the most part overlooked in the controversies that have 
raged about the mines. A report made to the govern- 
ment contains the truthful statement that with an initial 
investment of $2,500,000, $250,000,000 have been received 
by the stockholders. It should have been said, also, that 
the receipts covered nearly fifty years. A more important 
fact was ignored. The story current in Harvard Univer- 
sity about fifty years ago was to this effect: Alexander 
Agassiz, son of Louis Agassiz who had “‘no time to make 
money,’ married into a family that had made a large but 
unprofitable investment in copper mines. That fact 
tempted him to make practical use of the great store of 
knowledge he had gained as a student. 
the story goes, put on his overalls, went down into the 
mines, and worked there two years. After that the enter- 
prise was profitable, and Mr. Agassiz had leisure and the 
means to complete his father’s great work in building a 
museum at Cambridge, and also to do original work 
that put him in the same rank with his father. Surely, 
the original investment was $2,500,000 plus the skill and 
sagacity of Alexander Agassiz. 
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-In one of her lately-published letters Mrs. Piozzi said: 
“There is no real inference to be drawn from people’s 
behavior in their last moments to the character they 
would sustain in life, was their recovery permitted. No 
inference at all.” Referring to the account of the death 
of a Mr. Bellamy and his resignation, which would have 
done honor to a saint, a scholar, or a hero, she continued: 
“Had he recovered, he would undoubtedly have returned 
to the same undistinguished mediocrity in which he had 
already lived thirty years. We will not rate the dignity 
even of bodies, much less souls, by the figure they make 
at their departure: nothing goes out, as we call it, more 
brightly than a fire of deal shavings.” The value of 
death-bed conversions has generally been reckoned for 
another life. If recovery followed, perhaps Mrs. Piozzi 
might be proved right. What was true of the devil in 
the rhyme has a good deal of human nature to make it 
probable of most people. An intense impulse, however 
sincere and strong, is mainly valuable for turning round: 
it does not furnish the staying power for a long journey 
the other way. ‘To be valid, a conversion must be coun- 
tersigned by life, and none will be passport for an inde- 
terminate period or in all conditions. It was a wise 
priest who said, ‘‘A sick-bed confession is a sick confes- 
sion, and a death-bed conversion is a dead conversion.” 
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It is for this reason that Unitarian ministers are sum- 


moned less often than others to the death-bed of their - 


parishioners. The influence of their teachings is to make 
their hearers independent of them at such great hour, 
unseeking of any mediation, reliant and trustful and 
contented in God alone. 


Tue driver of a coal team finds some occasion to take 
off his cap at just the moment he passes the church of 
his faith A motorman furtively touches his cap, as 
if to readjust it, every time he passes a church of his faith. 
He does it in the least conspicuous way possible, not that 
it is secret, but because it is sacred. In some countries 
people in the street uncover as a funeral passes by. 
Almost everywhere men remove their hats in a hotel 
elevator when a lady enters. The first sort of reverence 
is called by some people a sign of superstition: the second 
would be admitted by everyone an act of courtesy. 
But the root is the same in all such cases. It is a sign of 
recognition, an act of deference, a symbol of reverence, 
a form of chivalry. “We have very different beliefs,”’ 
said a man to his street-car companion, ‘“‘but we all lift 
our hats to the Lord Jesus Christ,” suiting his action to 
his word; and his companion, a Unitarian, wished he 
had lifted his at the same time. Some people think it 
necessary to be consistent by disdaining the customs 
in which they have not been bred. For precision’s sake 
they become for the moment boorish. ‘They do something 
else that is like the persistent refusal of Emerson’s visitor 
to remove his hat. After the third declination, Emerson 
said, ‘‘Then let us continue our conversation in the gar- 
den.’ Among all the lines on which a measure of church 
unity is possible, that of courtesy and reverence is the 
most attractive and promising. 


“The Familiar Spirit’” To-day. 


In the old time it was a necromancer or, as the Septua- 
gint frankly put it, a ventriloquist. The Law forbade 
such creatures to ply their trade, but for long periods 
this law was a dead letter, and even Saul, who enforced it 
and drove the clairvoyants and fortune-tellers out of the 
country, himself sought one out, and showed that he re- 
lied more on what came from supernatural quackery 
than on what was legitimately “from the Lord.” Prof. 
Muensterberg has put the modern conditions very clearly, 
and shows that we have not got very far ahead of the 
ancient days when the witch plied her illegitimate trade at 
Endor. Hespeaks of the people who, ‘instead of trying to 
learn, are always longing for some illegitimate intellectual 
profit,” and counts it “not surprising that the cheapest 
spiritualistic fraud creeps into religious circles, that the 
wildest medical humbug is successfully rivalling the work 
of the scientific physician, and that the intellectual graft 
of psychical research is beginning to corrupt the camps 
of the educated. The battle against vice and crime in 
the world of the body ought to be paralleled by a battle 
against superstition and humbug in the world of the 
mind.” 

The challenge of the subject is in the fact that the 
camps of the educated are beginning to be corrupted. 
We are accustomed to take for granted that only the 
ignorant are credulous, and that education and culture 
are the cure-all for superstition. We mention it as a 
matter for surprise, if any person of intelligence takes up 
with a fad or delusion, when the fact is, that the most 
fertile field for the harvester of queer cults is the field 
of educated, and even learned, classes. If it were known 
who puts a nickel-plated piece of metal into a tub of 
water of a certain temperature, and ties the green string 
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connected therewith to the ankle and waits for oxygen 
(sic!) to run through the string, with miraculous effect 
on any trouble of body or spirit, the missionaries who go to 
Africa to help free savages from idols and demons would 
have some aristocratic fields assigned to them not far 
from where they were brought up. If we could tell what 
wise men have recommended sufferers from a hopeless 
disease to resort to notorious and ignorant quacks, some 
well-earned academic degrees would suddenly look weird. 
All the skill and learning and knowledge of the world are 
turned on this one disease in the hope that explanation 
and alleviation may be found, yet, because foolish people 
are persuaded that the less a man knows the more likely 
he is to have hidden resources of cure, and that glib pre- 
tence is more trustworthy than sober candor, and false 
hopes are more cheering than inexorable facts, there will 
never be wanting men of great intellectuality who will 
follow the gleam of occult charlatanry, and pervert their 
faith in power beyond our ken by alliance with powers 
whose miserable fraudulency is well within every ken. 

The reason why delusions flourish in the courts of the 
intelligent is not far to seek. It is at bottom a respect- 
able reason, connected, not with. vestiges of credulity 
which remain unconquered by enlightenment, but with 
the highest reach of the mind. It is connected with the 
knowledge, which all knowledge increases, that mystery 
weaves itself into life and that forces operate as yet un- 
traced, and that in the natural order there is spiritual 
order. Superstition itself is a form of religion, and rose 
by the faith that material and mechanical facts do not 
tell the whole story of existence. The religion of a savage 
is better than a civilized man’s lack of any, and, if we had 
to choose, we should choose his superstitions with their 
conviction of a divine life rather than freedom from them 
with nothing divine in it. And while there is a stage in 
progress away from superstition when the rigidity of con- 
ceptions of law shuts out any thought of free divine 
activity, a full appreciation leads to a sight higher up of 
spiritual laws and potencies beyond the stretch of the 
highest intelligence; and the keener the intelligence, the 
more this higher range is discerned. 

So creeps in the delicate and insidious fallacy, that 
because there are facts beyond intelligence, the absence 
of intelligence is the place to seek them; that because 
the wisest men bow before the mystery of life, we may 
expect to find ignorance and folly the media of revelation. 
Because the foolishness of the world sometimes con- 
founds the wisdom of the mighty, there is a misleading 
suggestion which imparts a zest to illicit consultation with 
fools. Because there is a law in which the wayfaring 
men, though fools, shall not err, the sophistry which 
sounds more like reason than any other, and is commonest, 
takes people before their very wits into the conclusion 
that that law is to be found by turning away from all 
reliance on things ascertained and bowing down before 
the crudest disregard of them. ‘The error springs from 
high confidence in a spiritual life in the world, and from 
a reaction against the arrogant presumptions of knowl- 
edge, through a forgetfulness that such a life does not 
rest on any undoing of knowledge, and cannot profit by 
skepticism of it, but is purified by knowledge and set 
free for its finer mission. 

It is all a part of the age-long feeling that the wonders 
of God are gained by upsetting his ways rather than in 
finding them, in the miracle of interruption rather than 
in the miracle of order, in ignorance of causes rather than 
in seeking them, and in fabled times when men found his 
ways in wonder, rather than in our times when wonders 
are in his ways. Reverence for truth has yet to be real- 
ized,-and idolatries lurk still in the recesses of the mind. 

at is known of him in his own country makes a prophet 
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seem less worthy ; what is ascertained to be true seems less 
worshipful than what is conjectured or pretended. We 
have to learn that truth is what is so as well as what is 
merely thought, is in what is settled as sacredly as in 
what is unknown; and a divine order made available and “ 
useful to us is not to be deserted, least of all in the name 
of religion, for a disorder called divine. Isaiah put it 
well for us, as for his own time, when he cried out, “To 
the law and to the testimony! If they speak not accord- 
ing to this word, surely there is no morning for them.” 


“Act of God.’ 


In bills of lading and similar acknowledgments of 
responsibility, exception is specifically made of cases where 
damage is due to an “act of God.’ Where disaster 
plainly comes from causes beyond any human control, 
no one can be held responsible. ‘There are, of course, 
such events of nature which cannot be foreseen or prepared 
for'and they are acts of God. All that it is fair to hold 
human agency to account for is what lies in human 
power to prevent. 

This is one illustration of the habit of considering God’s 
acts those which are separate from human action. By 
implication, the acts we can control are not to be con- 
nected with any divine power, and divine working is 
separate from human will. Unfortunately, things do 
not transpire in accordance with this simple order of 
exercise. A good many events called “acts of God”’ are 
far from being entirely outside our control. We do not 
have to go to India to see the mistaken fatalism which 
accounts for disease and suffering by saying that they 
are part of the natural order and cannot be affected by 
man’s efforts. There are other people whose religion 
leads them to think that they die when ‘‘their time has 
come’’; that they suffer by appointment of God’s dis- 
ciplinary providence; that death is always God’s will; 
and that the way to say the Lord’s Prayer is to cut off 
the words ‘‘Thy will be done” from what follows, and to 
think of everything that happens as an act of his will 
not to be questioned or resisted. There are people who 
show vestiges of the feeling which in India opposed hos- 
pitals and sanitary regulation as an interference with 
divine intention. They make light of precautions, and 
rebel against health regulation, thinking them a futile 
attempt to frustrate God’s will, or at least an indication 
of lack of trust in him. They say the fear of plagues 
which devises precautions is far more dangerous than the 
plagues, and is productive of disease, rather than pre- 
ventive. To ignore things in their minds, destroys them, 
by sympathetic magic, outside the mind. So the banish- 
ing of small-pox in an empire is also ignored; the cleans- 
ing of tropical places from cholera is ignored; the erasing 
of malaria from Panama, thus making a canal possible 
which would have been impossible otherwise, is ignored; 
the simple methods are ignored which, if followed, would 
erase tuberculosis from the health map; and a score of 
preventive counsels are ignored and even flouted in 
the same spirit. This is not, as is commonly presumed, 
due to ignorance, or even prejudice, chiefly. ‘The people 
are not fools who obstruct the course of common-sense. 
Even those who would agree with an unusually intelli- 
gent person in saying that flies, though said to be carriers 
of poison and disease, have as good a right to live as 
the children who are offered ten cents a hundred for dead 
ones, and that they might infect all the food they liked 
without harm if people would get the right religion, 
are not fools. They may be very bright people. They 
have simply put their religion in the wrong place. They 
have put the acts of God in connection with things that 
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are not acts of God at all, and then have declined to ac- 
cept any responsibility in the premises, or do anything 
about the matter themselves. They forget that what are 
called acts of God may often be mixed with acts of man, 
and to let them go without effort toward remedy, out of 
the trust that God is able to deal with them, is to for- 
get that, whatever he is able to do, it is sure that he never 
does some things till the people concerned turn in and do 
what he assigns to them. Prof. Ross shows how famine 
and floods in China, in cases which seem as pure instances 
of acts of God as could be found, have been due to the 
destruction of trees, the removal of nature’s protective 
covering, so that rains wash away that which they are 
sent to fertilize, and no depth of earth remains, and whole 
populations starve. A being who could act in that way 
would never be called a god, and to speak of God on that 
side of action would make atheists of us all. The de- 
struction of forests in any country would have the same 
result, and the apostles of conservation in our country 
force lumbermen to act according to God’s real will that 
man shall live on the earth, instead of according to what 
some people would call his will when floods wash them off 
the earth. 

The encouraging aspect of the matter is in the tendency 
to think of human nature as having some complicity in 
evils it has habitually referred to God, and as having some 
power where all power has heretofore been thought out of 
reach. We think of acts of God not in the bill-of-lading 
sense. We think God acts in good things, not in merely 
material things, in what is human as well as in what is 
merely natural; and what happens with us may as truly 
be his act, if we make it so, as well as what happens 
in spite of us. The girls at Wellesley showed this the 
other day. A fire may be an act of God; but it is quite 
sure that a fire-drill is an act of God. What happens may 
be outside human control; but what we do when it hap- 
pens is not outside, and what is done changes the happen- 
ing. Bravery and courage, clear minds and their pres- 
ence, the simplicities of behavior, the doing God’s will, 
not simply suffering it,—these we reckon in with the acts 
of God; and when we compare them with what were 
formerly called acts of God they prove to be nearer his 
will. ‘Therefore, people will less and less think mere sub- 
mission a fulfilment of the great prayer, and will more and 
more consider the doing of his. will the better part and 
manifestation of religion. 


Current Topics. 


THE chronic stfained relations between the United 
States and Mexico reached an acute stage on April 14, 
when President Wilson, after having waited unavailingly 
for what the administration considered adequate repara- 
tion for the recent arrest of a party of American blue- 
jackets at Tampico, ordered an immediate concentration 
of the Atlantic fleet at Tampico in an attempt to induce 
Victoriano Huerta, the provisional President of Mexico, 
to salute the flag. The orders to the Atlantic fleet were 
practically duplicated on the next day to the available 
warships on the Pacific Coast. On the 16th it was an- 
nounced by the State Department that Huerta had 
acceded to the demands of the United States, and it 
appeared for the time being that an open rupture had 
been averted. The unexpected happened two days later, 
when the country was informed that the Mexican execu- 
tive had insisted upon a return of the salute, gun for 
gun, by an American warship in the harbor of Tampico. 
This development put an entirely different complexion 
on the situation, and a stiffening of the attitude of 
President Wilson was immediately foreshadowed, 
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Last Saturday the daily press conveyed to the country 
the stirring information that the President had forwarded 
to Mexico City an ultimatum giving Huerta until six 
o’clock on Sunday evening to comply unconditionally with 
the demand for a salute to the flag. When the time 
designated arrived without bringing a satisfactory re- 
sponse from the Mexican dictator, the situation became 
admittedly fraught with grave menace to the peaceful 
relations between Mexico and the United States. In his 
message to Congress on Monday, the President explained 
that it was not his intention to. wage war upon the 
Mexican people, but to aid in the process of obtaining 
justice for them. Although Mr. Wilson did not ask the 
national Legislature for an appropriation for the purposes 
of a hostile demonstration against Huerta, he bespoke its 
approval of his measures to vindicate the honor of the 
American nation, which, he said, had been gravely as- 
sailed by petty acts of persecution on the part of Huerta’s 
government. In the mean while, a formidable sea power 
continued on its way with all speed to Mexican ports on 
both sides of the continent. 
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In all its public declarations on the subject of the 
Mexican controversy, the administration in Washington 
took pains to point out to universal attention its pacific 
purpose toward the Mexican people, and its unwilling- 
ness to undertake any coercive measure which was not 
demanded by its determined endeavor to maintain 
American honor against the assaults of Mexican Federal 
officials. ‘The first objective of the American naval 
forces, as officially admitted at Washington, was to seize 
the ports of Tampico and Vera Cruz and the railroad 
trestle on the line between Vera Cruz and Mexico City. 
By this means, it was thought, Huerta might be brought 
to a realization of the intensity of President Wilson’s 
desire for proper reparation. If these military steps 
should prove insufficient, other measures, including the 
seizure of Pacific ports and the complete isolation of 
Mexico from communication by sea, were foreshadowed 
by the discussion of the extraordinary controversy which 
had been precipitated by the unwarranted arrest of 
American bluejackets by Mexican troops. 
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FOREIGN comment on the developments of the week 
reflected a general conviction abroad that the irregular 
situation south of the Rio Grande had been tolerated long 
enough, and that the United States had plainly neglected 
its manifest duty to bring order out of chaos in the dis- 
tracted republic. As to the immediate importance of the 
incident that brought about the prospect of intervention, 
however, the European newspapers, and especially those 
of London, were by no means unanimous. It was 
pointed out in many organs of public opinion that the 
United States had endured patiently far more serious 
affronts to its dignity than that represented by the arrest 
of bluejackets at Tampico. As to Huerta’s unexpected 
tactics in the face of a menace by an overwhelmingly 
superior power, the generally accepted view appeared to 
be that the Mexican dictator, having realized the proxim- 
ity of his collapse, had deliberately brought about a con- 
structive conflict with the United States for the double 
purpose of promoting a counter-irritant in his own coun- 
try and of saving his face in the assured event of his 
downfall. 
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TuE result of the elections in Sweden, which were 
reduced to something like definite figures at the end of 
last week, indicated the overwhelming defeat of gthe 
Liberals, who had made an issue of the king’s demands 
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for an augmented armament to meet the menace of ag- 
gression from a foreign power. Although Russia was 
never mentioned in any official utterance in the struggle 
that preceded the balloting, it was definitely understood 
in Sweden and beyond its borders that the foreign power 
in the minds of the king and his supporters is Russia, 
which even now is continuing its policy of disposing large 
bodies of troops in such a way as to bring a formidable 
military force in close proximity to the frontier between 
Sweden and Finland. Under the new mandate of the 
people, with the hearty coincidence of the land-owning 
class, Sweden will proceed to augment her naval and 
military resources in a material degree, under the solemn 
conviction that the great northern neighbor is - only 
awaiting the favorable moment in international relations 
to make the long-deferred aggressive move against the 
countrymen of Gustavus. Adolphus. 
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A curious sidelight on Russian official character is 
conveyed by the cable in the form of an announcement 
that the Russian government has conferred the decoration 
of the order of St. Stanislaus, second class, upon Father 
Pranaites, the priest who mystified the world in the course 
of the recent trial of Mendel Beiliss, and testifying to the 
credibility of the charge that Beiliss had taken part in 
the murder of a Christian boy for purposes of the Jewish 
ritual. The honor accorded to Father Pranaites is 
made all the more difficult of explanation to the Western 
mind by the circumstance that the jury which heard the 
accusation of Beiliss returned a verdict acquitting him of 
the offence specified, although the jurymen failed to 
express a view on the tenability or untenability of the 
general charge of ritual murder by Jews, which continues 
to crop up periodically in Russia, despite the easily as- 
certainable fact that the Jewish ritual contains no demands 
of such sacrifices as those implied by the indictment against 
Beiliss. 
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WaiLe the bill conferring Home Rule upon Ireland is 
awaiting final action in the House of Commons which 
shall enact it into law over the veto of the House of Lords, 
the spirit of irreconcilability in Ulster is being kept up 
by a relentless agitation by Sir Edward Carson and his 
associated Covenanters. The latest campaign document 
injected into the struggle by the Ulster leaders is a definite 
charge, widely published, that the government, before 
the crisis which resulted in the resignation of a score of 
high army officers and a fresh appeal to his constituents 
by Prime Minister Asquith, had engaged in a conspiracy 
to nullify by force the potency of the anti-Home Rule 
movement in Ulster. Prime Minister Asquith, fresh 
from his success at the polls, informed the British elec- 
torate upon his return to the House of Commons that 
he intended to press the issue of the amenability of army 
officers to their oaths and to discipline. 


Brevities. 


Rev. Charles M. Sheldon says: “The Protestant 
minister should be in the closest possible relations to all 
the people in his parish as a spiritual and practical ad- 
viser and friend.” 


If we were wise enough, we should not wish to escape 
the natural and just punishments for our wrong-doing, 
for these are inevitable, disciplinary, and remedial. 
Punishment serves as the danger signal to avoid a wrong 
course of life. 
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When steamers from Europe begin to go through the 
Panama Canal to the ports of the Pacific seacoast, a new 
country will be opened to European immigrants. This 
will create new problems, and perhaps, in part, relieve 
the congested and menacing situation on the Eastern 
seaboard. 


When we read of a certain Congregational Church in 
Brooklyn that its committee on securing a new minister 
has been at work for a year, has travelled more than 
16,000 miles, and held forty meetings to determine who 
should be chosen, one wonders if all this elaborate and 
costly hunt was worth while or to be commended. 


An American woman writes to the New York Missionary 
Rewuew that scientific curiosity is an unknown attitude 
of the Moslem mind, and that it is considered irreverent 
even to seek to know the facts of the universe. To all 
questions as to unknown facts or reasons, the invariable 
answer is, “‘Allah knows. Why should I seek to under- 
stand?”’ 


Now the religious observers are trying to find out 
“why women do not go to church.” About as many 
reasons are given for this failure as are given for the 
absence of men from the church. But it seems a more 
critical inquiry, since women have heretofore been far 
more faithful in their church attendance than the men. 
The masculine example evidently has a bad influence 
upon the feminine portion of the household. 


It will surprise some to learn that electric power is 
much more widely used in Sweden and in Norway than 
in this country, and at a much cheaper cost. It is used 
there for domestic lighting and cooking as well as for 
manufacturing. Its use now only costs one cent per kilo- 
watt hour, and even as low as one-half cent at certain 
times in the day. The secret of this low rate is in the 
use made everywhere of the power of the numerous water- 
falls of those countries. 


Letters to the Editor, 


A. U. A. Nominations. 


To the Editor of the Christian Register:— 


As one who signed a letter published in your issue of the 
gth inst. recommending Mr. Sprague for election to the 
Board of the A. U. A., I was interested yesterday to hear 
that a letter had been sent to you indicating that the 
Board of the Conference of the Middle States and Canada 
had unanimously endorsed and approved Mr. Hussey’s 
nomination. If it be true that such a letter has gone 
on, I conceive the effect of it must be to give the im- 
pression that all the members of the State Conference 
Board joined in the action of approval. As a member of 
the Conference Board, I approved of no such action; 
indeed, had never heard that that Board took such action, 
or that the subject came before them. No one present 
at such meeting intimated to me that such action had 
been taken. I have no repugnance to Mr. Hussey: I 
think highly of him; but I am convinced that there is 
too great a tendency to load up our Boards with an over- 
plus of ministers to the possible detriment of the admin- 
istrative efficiency of those bodies. Mr. Sprague is a 
well-known business man, a lawyer of distinction, presi- 
dent, I believe, of the board of trustees of the Buffalo 
church, son of Carlton Sprague, who was president of 
the Harvard Alumni of Western New York for many 
years, and he has already had experience as a member of 
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the A. U. A. Board. If the conclusion has been urged 
that the State Conference Board has unanimously ap- 
proved of Mr. Hussey as against Mr. Sprague, I beg 
leave to express my dissent, individually and as a member 
of that Board. 
GEORGE R. BISHOP, 
A Trustee of All Souls’ Church. 
NEw York, N.Y. 


The Song of Life. 


BY BLANCHE INGERSOLL CHAPIN. 


Fair o’er the mountains the cloud mists are lifting, 
Dispelling the gloom of the shadows of night; 
Radiant gleameth the morning, now shifting 
To purple, and gold, and amethyst bright. 
From summit to summit it flashes and glances; 
It creeps down the valleys that silently lie 
Asleep, until Nature in beauty advances L 
To greet the fair dayspring that thrills from on high! 


Bright o’er the meadows the fair flowers are growing 
Under the mold that darkens the earth; 

Loosed are the streams,—their banks now are glowing 
With verdure prophetic of Spring’s fair re-birth. 

Ye mountains and valleys, ring out your sweet gladness! © 
New tides of life with loveliness blend: 

Bright is the morrow that follows all sadness! 
Immortal the hope of all life without end! 


Deep in the heart are sweet memories tender; 
Loved forms arise in visions most fair; 

They have yielded earth’s fetters,—to us they surrender 
Their sweet benedictions of blessing and prayer. 

Earth joins in their chorus of joy that goes winging 
Upward and onward through antheming sky; 

Life’s resurrection and love they are singing,— 
Eternity’s praise to our Father on High! 


The Old Religion and the New Religion in War. 


BY CHARLES F. DOLE, D.D. 


The rapid march of events in Mexico challenges those 
who love peace and righteousness to search the teachings 
of their religion anew. 

The prevailing religions of the world, including the 
traditional Christianity, have allowed, and even encour- 
aged, war as one of the institutions or ‘“‘vested rights”’ 
of mankind. How could the barbarous peoples who 
took up Christianity have been expected to understand 
and, much less, practise the sublime visions of the great 
prophets of Jesus and of Paul? In fact, not one of the 
prophets faced the world-problems of our modern civiliza- 
tion. Both the Old and the New Testaments are full 
of the ideas of antagonism and enmity. The Psalmists 
thought of their enemies more than they thought of their 
friends. All the ancient theologies contemplated either 
the destruction or the torment of the larger number of 
each generation. 

The old thought was of sin as lése-majesté, of God as 
demanding expiation, of punishment as vengeance, of 
the continual use of threats and compulsion to reduce 
a rebel world to obedience. 

Men, professed Christians, wanted for themselves what 
they conceived that God wanted, or, rather, they con- 
ceived that God must want what they wanted, namely, 
satisfaction for their injuries and the punishment of 
their enemies. Men were bound to find plenty of reasons 
for fighting as long as they believed in a God who would 
sentence you to eternal hell if you did not adore him. 
How could men of such ideas help worshipping their 
own dignity and “‘honor’’? 

The new religion grows right out of the heart of the 
old gospel of the Golden Rule and the Beatitudes, freed 
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of the baffling survivals of barbarism, which have mostly 
covered it up. Say, rather, that it grows out of the heart 
of our common humanity. We are actually engaged 
to-day in establishing a democratic religion. We con- 
ceive that goodness, and not egotism, is at the base of 
the universe. We hold that the most powerful of all 
forces is good-will. It does not need threats or compul- 
sion of brute force. As has been well said of it, it is the 
universal and most persuasive language. It speaks from 
God to man and from each man to his brother, and it 
makes flowers and animals listen. The life and the 
proper delight of a man consist in his making himself 
“a live wire’’ for the carrying of the good-will of the uni- 
verse. -The whole business of the man, as a practical 
man, is to add his life-work to the forces that move to 
the building of a civilized world, harmonious, effective, 
friendly, full of people who practise his beautiful law of 
life. 

As soon as any one sees the nature of this new religion, 
his attitude toward every kind of human problem changes. 
Many things that he did not see before come out into 
the new light. Many things seen only through the veil 
of prejudice or egotism lose their importance. ‘Thus, the 
old stress on a man’s dignity, the childish sensitiveness 
to slights and insults, and the idea of a man’s “‘honor”’ 
as something that he ought to fight to maintain,—such 
things in the light of his new religion appear rather laugh- 
able. A man has, of course, no dignity except such as 
his character establishes; neither can any “naughty”’ 
child or boorish fellow hurt his ‘“‘honor.’”’ He has no wish 
to see another punished to satisfy his wounded feelings. 
He desires a more permanent satisfaction. Nothing will 
satisfy him except so far as the enemy becomes a friendly 
man, the boor is civilized, the insolent or unjust man 
becomes a doer of good. He has no enmity against any 
one, only pity and the will to help ignorant and childish 
people to become men. ‘The world’s sin seems to him, like 
its disease, something to be cured. 

Already men and women, sometimes teachers, often 
parents, now and then policemen, sheriffs, and jailers, 
and employers or managers of great forces of workmen, 
have caught the ideas of the new religion of democracy, 
and are making them work with astonishing results. 
No one yet ever tried this religion with due determination 
and common-sense and found it to fail. Indeed, it is 
the very kernel of common-sense. If God is, if the highest 
name of God is Good-will, is it not good sense to stop 
acting like animals, and to act like children of God? 

Let us now briefly apply this beautiful religion of ours 
to the subject of war. We grant that international rela- 
tions are complex, but the principles that rule them are 
exactly the same to which we appeal between man and 
man. ‘Thus, in the eyes of our religion, the idea that a 
great nation must go to the point of a war over the ques- 
tion of how much of an apology a Mexican dictator ought 
to give for one or a few trifling pieces of human friction, 
committed by zealous or boorish underlings, under the 
provocation of the menace of our battleships, seems pre- 
posterous! Mexicans cannot hurt our honor. We can 
hurt it. If senators showed “‘joy’’ over the news of the 
despatch of a great fleet to Mexico, did they not hurt it? 

The fact is, we are the neighbors of Mexico. We may 
have one great righteous desire with respect to her mill- 
ions of people. As friendly men, what do we wish, except 
that her people shall become free, prosperous, and en- 
lightened? We do not wish the punishment of even 
Villa or Huerta. What good would killing them do, es- 
pecially if a multitude of others must be killed first? 
Will a compulsory, and therefore untrue, salute to our 
flag help to persuade the Mexicans to love us? Ought 
we not rather to be willing to bestow patience and to 
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give time for change of mind? Is it veritable good-will, 
or is it not pride, that would urge the American nation, 
without consultation with other Powers, to act at one 
and the same time as judge and jury and sheriff and 
executioner over this sorrowful situation, and even to 
risk the lives of hundreds of thousands of innocent 
persons in a bloody and wearisome war? 
JAMAICA PLain, MASss. 


The Psychology. of Prayer. 


BY DR. WARREN A. RODMAN. 


The mere use of the word “psychology” in connection 
with so lofty and sacred theme as prayer, may suggest a 
cold, formal, and keenly scientific analysis. It sounds 
almost like a threat to puncture and explode some vision- 
ary or superstitious creation. But, while it is the aim 
of this paper to be modestly scientific, it is far from its 
purpose to depreciate the value or the efficacy of prayer. 
If psychology does not yet recognize and analyze the great 
superconscious realm, the intuitive faculty, the very soul 
of man (call it by what name you will), it still falls far 
short of that comprehensiveness toward which it is surely 
tending. 

For there is unquestionably a phase or aspect or part 
of the unconscious or subliminal or subconscious self 
(again the name is of no great consequence), through 
which we inspire the sublime thoughts and emotions that 
lift our lives at times far above the commonplaces of the 
ordinary level; that permeate our whole being with that 
“quietness and confidence which shall be our strength.” 
This loftier activity of mind which relates us, in all that is 
best, to the great souls of all times and to the Creator 
of the universe, is just as definitely law-governed as is 
everything else in the wide world. It develops by use; it 
atrophies by disuse. It may be caricatured or perverted 
by the bigot, or it may degenerate into rank superstition 
in the mind of the ignorant. It may appear to sweep 
many to excesses that result in rampant insanity, but it 
is only a phantasm of the real religious nature that does 
so. It is false thoughts about religion, and not religion 
itself, that leads to mental and spiritual disaster. 

“Prayer is the soul’s sincere desire, uttered or unex- 
pressed,’’ has been accepted as a fairly accurate defini- 
tion, and it probably is such; but all definitions depend for 
their real meaning on other definitions of the words of 
which they are made up. What, for instance, is soul? 
By the word do we mean simply the anima, the life force, 
or do we mean that nobler part of man’s nature which we 
are accustomed to call spirit? If the latter, then the 
definition of prayer so poetically expressed is quite as 
accurate as are most current definitions. Particular 
emphasis is placed on this factor in the discussion because, 
as the late Prof. James so wisely said, “The differences 
that exist among men are largely matters of definition.” 

The key-note of the above definition, ‘‘sincere desire,” 
is one of the most potent forces which man uses in the 
building and maintaining of character, whether the things 
desired be spiritual, moral, mental, or merely physical 
(if such a thing be possible). It is the dominant thought, 
the sincere desire, of a man that determines what he is 
and what he will become. And this dominant. thought 
(sincere desire) absolutely controls the subconscious mind 
until it is supplanted by some other dominant thought. 
This dominant thought may be generated in either of two 
ways. It may come as the result of some great mental or 
emotional upheaval, or as the result of the persistent 


recurrence, even in an unemphatic way, of a single train 
of ideas. ‘This is the law, formally stated. Every thought 
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and emotion produces an effect on the character (and in- 
cidentally on the body as well) in accordance with its nature 

(whether good or bad), and in proportion to its intensity 
or the frequency of its recurrence. 

The human mind is so marvellously constructed that it 
indelibly registers every activity, even the most minute 
and apparently fleeting. Under certain psychic stimuli, 
these records may be brought to light, even though they 
are ordinarily repressed, inhibited, practically forgotten. 
There are great natural laws that control the influence of 
thoughts and emotions on the individual character and 
the individual health, laws of psychic cause and effect. 
The quality of a man’s thinking is the key to his real 
nature. To this his acts need not necessarily conform. 
His dominant thought marks the level of his develop- 
ment, and the subconscious mind plays a vastly more 
important rdéle in his progress toward perfection than has 
been realized until recently and by a limited number of 
people. It is a force which must be much more clearly 
understood, more fully developed, and more highly re- 
garded, if we are aiming to attain the highest excellence 
of which we are capable. 

‘Henry Wood presents, in his elegant diction, another 
important law, or extends the application of the one al- 
ready stated. ‘‘The messages that we receive over the 
multiform invisible wires of relationship are the exact 
reflection and correspondence of those we send out.” 
In other words, the thoughts and emotions we entertain 
have a deep and lasting effect on ourselves in addition to 
any influence they may possibly have on others. They 
flow into the subconscious reservoir and become an in- 
tegral and modifying part of its content. If, as Dr. 
Alfred T. Schofield so positively claims and so convinc- 
ingly demonstrates, the subconscious mind is the seat of 
memory, of conscience, of character, and of the spiritual 
life, then whatever enters that reservoir must modify its 
contents according to its quality and its potency. Good 
thoughts and emotions make it better; bad thoughts and 
emotions make it worse; and the laws which govern this 
relationship are irrevocable and irresistible. 

Good thoughts and emotions tend toward health. 
They bring peace and quietness in their train: they are 
calming: they relax the body and the mind: they equal- 
ize the circulation: they are stimulating and invigorating. 
Love, brotherhood, generosity, and kindred feelings ex- 
press themselves in the upliftment of the individual in all 
the domains of life. They are tonic. They free the 
mind, buoy up the body, and clarify the moral nature. 
They are the foundations of religion. 

Conversely, malevolent thoughts and emotions tend 
toward disease. Every person who observes has been 
conscious of this fact through disagreeable experience. 
Hate, fear, anger, revenge, and the rest of that pestiferous: 
brood,—what a world of suffering humanity has brought 
upon itself through harboring these debasing states of 
mind. Bad emotions actually generdte active poisons 
for body, mind, and soul. They are the sinister forces 
which subtly degrade and devitalize. 

Applying these tests to the act of prayer, if we use the 
term only in its highest and essential meaning as the 
finest and most elevating form of thinking and feeling 
of which man is capable, we find it to be the most inspir- 
ing and ennobling activity that moulds man’s life. 
Formal and perfunctory utterances, whether “offered to a 
congregation” or repeated as a matter of duty or of 
habit, must be of little or no avail unless the dominant 
thought is being sincerely expressed. 

That line of thinking to which the mind reverts natu- 
rally and easily in its undirected moments, is generally 
the dominant thought; and this, as has been reiterated, 
is what determines a man’s real character by changing 
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the quality of the content of the subconscious mind. 
With the ardent business man, it is business that is per- 
sistently pushed above the threshold of consciousness at 
every possible opportunity; to the person in love, it is the 
thought of the loved one; to the mother anxious about 
her absent son, it is often that pessimistic and enervating 
question, “Where is my wandering boy to-night?” 
Whatever influence or effect this last mental state has 
on mother or on child must be directly the reverse of 
those which would come as the result of true prayer. 

What we think, and emphatically what we pray for, 
that we already are. “We become like that which we 
earnestly contemplate.” Or, in the words of Johannes 
Scheffer’s beautiful couplet :— 

«‘Whate’er thou lovest, Man, that too become thou must: 
God if thou lovest God; dust if thou lovest dust.” 

Prayer is efficacious in direct proportion to its earnest- 
ness, its sincerity, and its reasonableness. Its chief bene- 
fit comes to him who prays. It can never be made to 
contravene any divine law or any natural law, but it 
may work in harmony with these laws to set in operation, 
or to redirect, powerful forces toward the desired end. 
The prayer of thanksgiving is the most surely fruitful 
in beneficent results, because it inevitably brings peace 
of mind and serenity. Prayers of petition are almost 
invariably tinctured with selfishness unless they aim at 
the larger development of the good, the true, and the 
beautiful in the heart of the petitioner. And in connec- 
tion with this prayer of petition, one might reasonably 
wonder why it is that only an affirmative response is 
accepted as an answer to prayer? A negative is often 
the wisest and most helpful answer. 

WELLESLEY Huis, Mass. 


Spiritual Life. 


Many build as cathedrals were |,built,—the part near- 
est the ground finished, but that part which soars toward 
heaven, the turrets and spires, forever incomplete.— 
Beecher. - 


It is God that speaks in secret promptings. ‘The Spirit 
will leave you if you refuse obedience: every warning dis- 
regarded is a door closed against future progress. If 
you do not now the good which you can, the time will 
come when you cannot do the good which you would.— 


Frederic H. Hedge. 42 


It is true that a man’s ideal will always transcend his 
actual. Yet, in order to be truly free, a man must ever be 
on the side of his ideal. Tet him never defend his short- 
comings, as if he had no thought above them. Let him 
confess that they are failures and transgressions of his 
own inward law.—Selected. 


Good would it be for men if, remembering that life is 
something more than toil and struggle, they would snatch 
an hour from their labors, and seek in the stillness of their 
souls that voice which only the humble can hear, that 
strength which only the meek can obtain.—James Drum- 
mond. * 


From a real feeling of being face to face with that Pres- 
ence, what prayers could flow but prayers for the hallow- 
ing of his name,—the name being Father in Heaven, and 
the hallowing of it being absolute truthfulness in taking it 
on our lips and holy appropriation of all that it involves,— 
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for the coming of the reign of his spirit in his children’s 
hearts, for the doing of his will by servants whose will is 
his, for a sense of the divine forgiveness?—J. H. Thom. 
wt 
God is all to thee: if thou be hungry, he is bread; if 
thirsty, he is water; if in darkness, he is light; if naked, 
he is a robe of immortality —Saint Augustine. 


The Development of Business Ethics. 


BY DR. GEORGE R. DODSON. 


[Dr. Dodson contributed to the Christian Register of 
February 26 an interesting and significant article on 
“The Third Beatitude as a Principle of Natural Selec- 
tion.”” Observers all over the world, he maintained, are 
finding out that the ideal teachings of religion are coming 
to be the essential conditions not only of moral health, 
but of practical success in the industrial and commercial 
world. ‘The only way to win the good-will and trust, 
without which success is coming to be impossible, is to de- 
serve them. A writer from Belgium dissented vigorously 
from Dr. Dodson’s conclusions, and to his letter, published 
April 9, Dr. Dodson replies by request.—Eprror.] 


If “Veritas’’ had not omitted the courtesy which is 
considered necessary in discussions among gentlemen, 
I would have replied to his communication with pleasure 
instead of reluctance and regret. He really does not de- 
serve an answer. Yet, since the question is one of fact, 
and not of his lack of politeness, I shall use the opportu- 
nity to strengthen the original article by confirmatory 
evidence. The incident has served a good purpose in 
that it has called forth the following letters, which are 
independently of great interest. These men know, if 


‘anybody knows, what the facts are. 5 


Mr. Frank P. Crunden, president of the Crunden- 
Martin Wooden Ware Company, says,— 

“In my opinion, your article entitled ‘Light Ahead’ 
well expresses the present situation and the actual ten- 
dencies transforming business and industrial life.” 

The writer of the following letter, Mr. W. A. Layman, 
is president and general manager of the Wagner Electric 
Manufacturing Company :— 

“JT have read with much interest, and also with cordial 
approval, your article on the labor situation, entitled 
‘Light Ahead.’ There can be no question as to the cor- 
rectness of your premises that business is advancing 
steadily to higher ethical levels, and that a larger spirit 
of justice constantly prevails in the relations of employer 
and employee. Industrial life has by no means reached 
the goal you would have it attain, but progress is being 
made all the time. Some of this results from voluntary 
ethical action; some is forced by public opinion; some is 
the result of advanced legislation; and some proceeds from 
a keener appreciation of the fact that it is good business. 
The real extent of this progress is somewhat obscured 
from public recognition by two things—the wide pub- 
licity given to the ill-advised injustice to employees 
practised by a small minority of employers, and the 
public expressions of labor leaders aiming more at labor 
monopoly than real social justice to workers; but un- 
questionably the real facts justify your optimistic ex- 
pressions. May I also say that one of the happy signs 
of the times is the active spirit of inquiry into the real 
facts now being shown by the two classes upon whom the 
public most depends for guidance—namely, the ministers 
and the educators. As you gentlemen get at the truth 
by going out to find it, and then give it to the public in 
the way you personally are doing, may men hope for the 
rational solution of our labor difficulties.” 
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The president of the Citizens’ Industrial Association 
of St. Louis, Mr. Oliver B. Root, to whom I mentioned 
the fact that the article printed in its Bulletin and in the 
Christian Register had been objected to by a critic as not 
based on a knowledge of the situation, sends: the follow- 
ing letter to the Christian Register, endorsed by Mr. H. W. 
Peters, vice-president, I believe, of the largest shoe com- 
pany in the world:— 

“Tt is with pleasure that I bear testimony to the kindly 
feeling that exists among employers of labor that prompted 
Rev. George R. Dodson, Ph.D., to write the article 
‘Light Ahead.’ Dr. Dodson has been a member of our 
Executive Committee during the life of our Association, 
founded in 1903, composed of several thousand employers, 
and employees, as well as professional men, and repre- 
senting a class that is anxious to do its duty fully in pro- 
moting individual freedom. ‘The article ‘Light Ahead’ 
was first published in our February Bulletin, the official 
publication of our Association. Some of our largest em- 
ployers have testified to their approval of it by asking 
for a large number of copies to circulate among their 
friends.”’ 

After my article had been published, there was sent to 
me an address on ‘‘Business and Idealism,” delivered 
before the Boston Commercial Club by Mr. George D. 
Markham, of the St. Louis Commercial Club. As Mr. 
Markham is one of the leading business men and most 
respected citizens of the fourth city in the United States, 
his independent witness to the correctness of my general 
view is of value. An extract from this address has already 
appeared in the Christian Register. ‘The following perti- 
nent remarks may be added :— 

“Business is rising in public estimation. The rail- 
roads, the telegraph, and the telephone now open such a 
field for merchants and manufacturers that great insti- 
tutions have grown from the local firms of fifty years ago. 
Meantime, practices that were formerly considered not 
dangerous to public service or welfare have disclosed their 
evils when done on a large. scale. Thereupon public 
opinion in the press and through statutory law interfered 
with the old-time liberty of the business man, and in 
many ways enforced higher standards of behavior towards 
employees, public, and competitors. But the principal 
factor in raising business ethics has operated within the 
tanks of business men. Does modern magnitude of trad- 
ings or complexity of operations explain this higher esti- 
mate of business? I believe there is another reason just 
beginning to appear but destined to have great influence 
in the future, for the reproach to business—the accusation 
of unfeeling cruelty, a contempt for one who takes just be- 
cause he has the power—will lose its justification if there 
comes a new spirit of kindly regard for employees and the 
substitution of the ideal of service in place of mere ex- 
ploitation of the public. Model towns and insurance funds 
and profit sharing were the first fruits of the new spirit. 
The full manifestation is coming. Fire insurance, for 
instance, offers a striking illustration of the evolution 
from private trading to public service. I have myself 
seen, for it is my business, a complete change in the atti- 
tude of underwriters. [he coming fire insurance leader 
will not only be a professional man, but he will respond 
to ideal considerations as completely as the men of any 
other profession. 

“Manufacturing seems to demonstrate the growing 
tendency to closer and more humane relations with em- 
ployees. Many years ago leaders of manufacturing be- 
gan to ameliorate the working and housing conditions of 
theiremployees. Yet this tendency, praiseworthy though 
it is, is not the new idealism which is coming in manu- 
facturing, and which will transform the relations between 
master and workman. A model town has often housed a 
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body of hostile employees. The new idedlism should 
create a partnership feeling between employer and em- 
ployee. Mr. George W. Niedringhaus, vice-president 
of the National Enameling and Stamping Company de- 
scribes a change from the policy of authority and compul- 
sion to that of partnership. Coming leaders in manu- 
facturing will be idealists, and can well be ranked with 
professional men of the highest standards. 

“The change in the management of railroads has been 
conspicuous. I need only to refer to Howard Elliott and 
his policy in New England. ‘Think of the difference in 
personality between a man suited to administer a railroad 
in the old days of harshness and indifference to employees, 
contempt for the law, and exploitation of the public, and 
a railroad leader such as Howard Elliott, who reaches out 
for the confidence and cordial co-operation of his staff 
and employees, who yields unhesitating obedience to the 
law, and who teaches and practises the doctrine that the 
railroads belong to the public and are the public’s trans- 
portation machinery. Of course this new spirit of rail- 
road administration has not been developed all at once. 
Mr. Elliott himself is the product of influences long in the 
making and a pupil of great railroad leaders of a former 
generation. The point I wish to make is that railroad 
administration will hereafter respond to high ideals as” 
well as to the unfeeling laws of economics, and that the 
man who is to be a leader in railroad administration must 
yield himself to ideal standards quite as much as the mem- 
bers of any other profession.”’ 

Further evidence could be presented, but this is perhaps 
all your paper has space for. As a sign of the spirit that 
is coming to dominate industrial life, however, I quote 
the following sentences from a letter, dated Feb. 10, 1914, 
to the members of the National Association of Manu- 
facturers, and signed by its president, Mr. George Pope:— 

“The period of isolation must be supplanted by the 
spirit of brotherhood, and the sense of hostility, however 
generated, must give way to the introduction of co- 
operation. Selfishness pays no dividends, makes count- 
less enemies, and leaves its sponsors defenceless when 
attacked, but the record of conspicuous service to our 
fellow-men is profitable and defensible to them and to us 
alike.” 

The situation is changing so fast that a great many 
people are thinking in terms of ten or twenty years ago 
instead of the actual present. It is not only industrial 
life that is misunderstood, but professional life as well. 
Few realize, for instance, the spirit and attitude of the 
legal profession, and think of lawyers as trying to stir up 
litigation instead of ending or preventing it. Yet, aston- 
ishing though it be to those who are not thoroughly wide- 
awake and observant, it is a fact of history that, on the 
sixth day of this month, the following resolution, offered 
by Mr. Percy Werner, was adopted by the St. Louis Bar 


Association :— 

Resolved, That while in full sympathy with the various movements 
on foot throughout the country looking to a simplification of our 
methods of court procedure and other reforms in the administration 
of justice in the regularly constituted courts of this country, we 
believe that an effort should be made by members of the bar to en- 
courage the settlement of private differences which give rise to civil 
actions, before tribunals voluntarily selected by the parties; that 
the practice by members of the bar of selecting fellow-members in 
good standing to act as arbitrators in such causes presents a safe, 
speedy, inexpensive method for the adjustment of such differences, 
the principles of which have long been recognized and encouraged 
by our jurisprudence, and ample provision for which exists in our 
statutes on arbitration; and 

Resolved, That the president be and he is hereby requested to 
appoint a committee of five to report on a plan for popularizing 
this method of the trial of civil causes, among the members of the 
bar and among our citizens generally, to the end that the expense, 
inconvenience, delays, and technicalities of procedure in the State 
courts be avoided, that the courts of our State be relieved of the 
mass of litigation now almost overwhelming them, and that a,:more 
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friendly and fundamentally democratic method for the adjustment 
of differences between citizens be promoted. 

A word in closing about the relation of a modern city 
minister to the great concrete questions of the day! In- 
stead of being outside of the great movements, he is, or 
may be, at the very heart of them. He sits on boards 
and executive committees with men who are daily dealing 
with the concrete problems of modern industrial and com- 
mercial life, he counsels with them, discusses ideals and 
practical measures with them, and, by reason of his special 
studies and his relation to the public, is sometimes able to 
render considerable service in the way of removing mis- 
understandings, shaping public opinion, and fostering 
good-will, 

Then it is his privilege to serve on the committees 
which consider the problems of poverty, of the delinquent 
and defective classes, of homeless men, of deserted women 
and neglected children. Here he deals at first hand, 
not only with measures of alleviation, but with far-seeing 
scientific efforts at prevention. With the physicians, he 
studies the measures for promoting public health, for 
combating tuberculosis and venereal disease. 

One side of his work brings him into association with 
the educators and their problems. In fact, he occu- 

“pies a point of vantage. He is at a focus where life is in 
the making and where pertinent suggestions from any 
source are welcomed. If he is equipped by nature and 
by his studies, he finds before him opportunities for the 
widest and most influential life. If he were ten men, he 
could not use all the splendid chances that open before 
him. I am saying this really because I hope it will fall 
under the eye of some finely endowed young man who is 
considering in what profession he can make his life count 
for most. ‘The conception which ‘‘Veritas” has of the 
ministry illustrates the danger of leaving one’s ideas un- 
revised. ‘To be ten years behind is to be out of date, to 
be twenty years behind is to be one of the ancients. 

St. Louis, Mo. 


Efficiency in Church Organization and Operation. 


BY REV. EDWIN M. SLOCOMBE. 


Every sort of work is being studied to-day to find out 
where there is lost motion or material or time, through 
the using of too much or too little of each in proportion 
to the results obtained. The now familiar modern 
name which covers this whole process of adjustment of 
means to ends, is “efficiency.” An old proverb says, 
“There is a right way and a wrong way of doing every- 
thing.’”’ ‘The modern proverb says, There is an effi- 
cient and an inefficient way of doing everything, whether 
it is the loading of pig-iron on a car, the arranging of 
cooking utensils in a kitchen, or the managing of the 
business of a mill, a municipality, or a church. The 
modern judgment is that the old methods of doing all 
these things were inefficient. 

To find out whether a church is being operated effi- 
ciently, we must find out, first of all, what it is that is— 
or ought to be—in operation. In other words, the first 
matter to be looked into is the status quo of the or- 
ganization. Every church should know what its legal 
status is; under what State law it holds property and 
transacts business; what its own by-laws are (if it has 
any); whether it performs only the functions of a church, 
or whether it also performs the functions of a parish. 
If the double organization exists, every member of either 
organization should know what constitutes membership 
in both, and precisely what the rights and privileges of 
membership are in both. ‘The first business of every 
church is to know precisely what the basis of its organiza- 
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tion is. [he probability is that a church is not running 
well if it isn’t even standing well. 

A second matter of importance in the management of 
a church is its financial management. There should be 
a strict system of approving all bills incurred by the 
All 
bills should be paid promptly, including the salaries of 
all paid officers and workers. ‘The proper officer or 
committee should have authority to borrow money, up 
to a certain amount, when necessary, to meet the running 
expenses of the church..A church, quite as much as an 
individual, should pay interest on its own debts, and not 
compel tradesmen or its minister to pay such interest 
for it. Where there is a parsonage, some officer of the 
church should act as landlord. The minister should 
have a definite understanding of just what his obligations 
are as a tenant, and what obligations are not his. 

Under financial management comes the matter of 
invested funds. A church having such funds should 
have a specially appointed board of trustees, responsible 
for the investment of funds. ‘These trustees should 
render an annual report to the church. It ought to 
be understood that the governing board of the church 
should be strict in carrying out the expressed wishes of 
any donor of trust funds. As a general rule it may be 
emphatically insisted that the principal of such a fund 
should never be drawn upon. It is better business to 
borrow money elsewhere and to pay the necessary in- 
terest. A single fund, jealously guarded, is a nest-egg 
for further funds. The church which draws upon the 
principal of a single fund, discourages the donation of 
other funds. 

Every church should have an endowment fund. If 
a church has none, or if its endowment is insufficient, it 
should take up an annual collection for its endowment. 


- A “sufficient”? fund is one which removes anxiety con- 


cerning a possible rainy day, without removing the neces- 
sity of working diligently as long as the rain holds off. 

Important business principles enter into the engaging 
of a minister. In such an event there should be a com- 
mittee in charge to decide what ministers to invite, 
and to invite them. Letters to such ministers should 
state definitely the date of the engagement; the amount 
paid for preaching, and whether this includes expenses 
of travel; the place of entertainment, and, if a hotel, 
the location and rates; the location of the church, and 
the hour of service. An order of service should be en- 
closed. If the minister is to select the hymns, the title 
and edition of the hymn-book should be given. If the 
minister is expected to take part in the Sunday-school, 
that should be stated, and the hour of the school service. 
If the church town is on a branch railroad, a iocal time- 
table should be enclosed.* 

When one candidate is favorably considered and likely 
to be called by the church, the committee-in-charge has 
a problem of business ethics to consider, which I shall 
merely mention and leave to such committees to solve. 
In the better business concerns, an employer does not 
think of “hiring away’’ another man’s employee without 
giving the other man due notice of his intention, and thus 
giving him the opportunity of offering his employee in- 
ducements to remain with him. ‘The whole transaction 
is thus kept above-board, and it is in contrast with the 
method employed by a church in securing the services of 
the minister of some other church. 

There is another problem in the relation of the church 
committee to candidates. It is becoming customary for 
such committees to ask a candidate whether he will 


*T had a letter some years ago from Mr. J. W. Bissell, chairman of the committee of 
the Unitarian Church in Hartford, Conn., in which every detail of information here 
gested was furnished. 
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accept the call of the church provided he receives it. 
This means that the minister thus approached must give 
a definite answer. ‘Therefore, as a matter of courtesy, 
he must consult with the officials of the church over which 
he is settled. If the call is not forthcoming the minister 
is left in an embarrassing situation, disturbing to his future 
relations with that church. ‘Therefore, the church com- 
mittee should not ask this question of more than one 
candidate at a time, even though the lack of the definite 
promise of more than one candidate may require the 
calling together of a hundred or more people on several 
occasions. No church lives to itself alone. 

When this question is asked of a candidate, the same 
letter should state (approximately, at least) what the 
salary will be; whether there is a parsonage; what 
vacation is given, or whether the minister is expected to 
furnish supplies for his pulpit in order to have a vacation. 
The average salary obliges most ministers to give these 
items consideration. 

A church, moreover, should not extend its call to any 
candidate until all the candidates who have been promised 
a hearing have been heard. Or, if it does extend its 
call prematurely,—for reasons of expediency,—every 
candidate who has not been given a hearing should be 
notified promptly of the action taken, and allowed to 
come as a ‘“‘supply’’ if he so desires, or to cancel the en- 
gagement. Also,as a matter of courtesy, all candidates 
who have been heard should be notified of the action 
taken by the church in calling one of these candidates 
to be its minister.* 

Concerning the installation of a minister, it is only 
necessary to remember that the church, and not the 
minister, is the host of the occasion. ‘The order of ser- 
vice is arranged, and the participants selected, in con- 
sultation with the minister; but the invitations are ex- 
tended by the church. Representatives of the church 
should arrange for the entertainment of out-of-town 
ministers having a part in the service, and should meet 
them at the train. The travelling expenses of such 
ministers should be paid by the church. 

So, having secured and installed a minister, comes the 
regular business of running the church. There are two 
common, inefficient methods of running a church: (1) 
the happy-go-lucky method; (2) the close-corporation 
method. ‘The first of these methods is too inefficient 
and too familiar to call for comment. ‘The surprising 
fact is, that many churches which have within their 
membership, and even among their officers, business men 
of exceptional managerial ability, are conducted in a 
slipshod way. Such churches are run by the power of 
perpetual motion. ‘This elusive power, long sought by 
inventors, was discovered long ago by church members. 
It is the power which operates a church organization 
which is set a-going and expected to keep a-going of its 
own inherent energy, without the putting into it of fresh 
energy. 

Under the second of these methods, the administration 
of the affairs of the church is carried on most expedi- 
tiously by a small committee, or board of managers. 
In the highest development of this system, the board of 
managers take over to themselves, or have put upon them, 
the entire management of the church. Practically all 
committees of the church are contained within the mem- 
bership of this board. ‘The annual meeting of the church 
tends to become a meeting of the board of managers, 
or even of a quorum of the board. Under this system 
we have business efficiency carried to its highest terms. 
It is a system which has made possible the success of 
many a business enterprise, but it is not an efficient way 
to manage achurch. The main object of church manage- 


*This also was done by Mr. Bissell of the Hartford church. 
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ment is not to have its business put through as expedi- 
tiously as possible, but to have it represent and call out 
the interest of as many people as possible, or, more pre- 
cisely, to have it represent and call out as much of such 
interest as is compatible with a sufficiently efficient 
management. Efficiency is not synonymous with ex- 
pedition. 

In looking into the efficiency of church management, 
we need to remember that many methods which. are 
efficient in the conduct of a business enterprise, are in- 
efficient when applied to the conduct of a church. What 
we have to study are the principles of efficiency under- 
lying the particular methods of efficient business manage- 
ment. ‘These principles will often lead to one method in 
the management of a mill, and to a quite different method 
in the management of a church. 

The business involved in the management of a mill must 
be put through as expeditiously as possible, taking as 
little of the time of the board of directors as is consistent 
with efficient management. Many such boards of 
directors agree that it is in the interest of efficiency to 
call as seldom as possible upon the multitude of stock- 
holders to decide any matters of administrative business, 
and by no means to refer any such matters to the opera- 
tives within the mill. Decision upon such matters is 
left entirely to, or taken over entirely by, the small 
board of directors. This board, in its turn, searches 
out a mill-agent, who, by reason of his managerial ability, 
will relieve the members of the board as much as may be 
A cotton-mill 
is concerned with the making of cotton goods, not with 
the training of its stockholders in the principles of mill 
management. It is possible that these boards of managers 
are mistaken, and that, in the very interest of efficiency, 
it would be well to give the stockholders a larger share, 
and to give all employees some share, in the actual 
management of the mill. However that may be, all 
that I wish to make clear by this illustration is, that the 
particular methods which are deemed efficient in the 
management of a mill cannot be taken over bodily as 
efficient methods in the management of a church. They 
who would manage our churches more efficiently must 
not borrow the particular methods of the business world, 
but must search out the efficiency principle of which such 
particular methods are merely the application under 
particular conditions. The same general principle may 
call for one method of application in the management of 
a mill, and for the quite opposite method in the manage- 
ment of a church. 

The close-corporation method, which is a fairly effi- 
cient method of managing a mill, is a most inefficient 
method of managing a church. For a method better 
adapted to church management we turn from industrial 
administration to political administration,—from an 
institution managed by a small board of managers, who 
purposely exclude stockholders and employees from the 
actual management of the enterprise, to an institution 
which invites and encourages the participation of the 
people as a whole in its management. This is the method 
of democracy in the State, and of congregationalism in 
the Church. ‘The inefficiency of this method in State or 
Church is due to its abuse or to its neglect, and not to 
its use. Such inefficiency must be charged to the people 
and not to the method. ‘The self-governing people must 
participate in the administration of their government. 

The annual meeting and other business meetings of our 
congregational churches should be open to the general 
discussion of all business, and such general discussion 
should be encouraged. Motions calling for an expres- 
sion of opinion should be presented, in order that the 
most reticent members may have, and may feel that they 
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have, a share in the administration of parish affairs. In 
the conduct of such business meetings it must be remem- 
bered that efficiency is not identical with expedition. 
Nor will the general discussion of parish affairs prolong 
these business meetings unduly. Ina large parish which 
is well organized, much of the business will be threshed 
out in the regular meetings of departmental organizations. 
There is an incidental value in the general discussion and 
democratic management of parish affairs, which is of 
great value to the vitality of the parish. 

Before we can test the efficiency of the management of 
a church, we must have a clear understanding of its 
definite aims and endeavors—the results for the securing 
of which the church is operated. ‘The test of efficiency 
will then be a test of the relation of the energy and material 
and time expended tothe results obtained. It will not 
be an exact test such as the efficiency expert delights in. 
The mostimportant results of the work of a church cannot 
be computed. It will be, rather, a test of more or less— 
of more or less efficiency in producing more or less results. 

A first principle of efficiency in the operation of a church 
is the necessity of working through committees. For 
each of the definite objects of a church’s work there 
should be a special committee, or a special or ganization, 
whose business it is to promote, and to be responsible 
for, the particular kind of work assigned to it. Such 
committees should not be made up entirely of experienced 
workers, but should be used as the means of training 
new and inexperienced workers. A committee should 
not be made up entirely of members of one social group, 
but should be used as the means of bringing people of 
different social groups into closer acquaintance with 
each other. These two incidental objects—the training 
of new workers, and the bringing together in church 
work of people of different social groups—should never 
be overlooked in the appointment of committees. 
incidental results of a committee’s work will often be 
found of more importance to the church than the accom- 
plishment of its main object. 

The principle of rotation should always be applied in 
the election of officers and in the appointment of com- 
mittees. ‘Though there is one man of pre-eminent ability 
in a small parish, he ought not to be the perpetual chair- 
man of the church committee, nor even a perpetual 
member of the committee. With the limitations of any 
general statement, it may be said that the contrary prac- 
tice is always harmful to a church. ‘The intensive 
cultivation of the administrative ability of the various 
members of the church is a sound efficiency principle. The 
motion, ‘‘I move that the same officers [or the same 
members of a committee] be re-elected for the ensuing 
year,” is the motion of inefficiency. 

The efficient manager of a business enterprise inves- 
tigates each department of the business to find out whether 
each department is contributing its proportionate share 
to the profit of the business as a whole. It is sometimes 
possible to eliminate an unprofitable department of a 
profitable business enterprise. A cotton-mill agent, for 
example, may find upon investigation that he is losing 
money by his machine-shop, in which broken parts of 
machines are repaired or re-made. He finds it profitable 
to the business as a whole to eliminate this department 
and call in local machinists for the repair work. 

This departmental investigation should be followed in 
testing the efficiency of a church, even though the minis- 
ter may not be able to eliminate an unproductive depart- 
ment. (Effective supplanting, however, may result in 
effectual elimination.) The various organizations of a 
church should be investigated separately, with the pur- 
pose of finding out what proportion of the people who 
presumably ought to be reached by each organization 
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are actually being reached, and how much time and energy 
and money are being put into each organization, with what 
effect upon the main objects for which the church exists. 

The several organizations should be investigated as a 
whole, to find out whether, as a whole, they reach, or 
have the possibility of reaching, all the people of the 
church who would like to belong to some organization 
within the church. For example: Is there in the church 
any women’s organization holding its meetings in the 
evening in order that women employed in business during 
the day may attend its-meetings? That there are only 
a few such women is not a sufficient reason for not having 
an evening-meeting organization. One way to get 
more such women into the church is to have some or- 
ganization specially interested in them, and giving them 
an opportunity to do something for the church. 

Disregarding the particular methods employed in the 
industrial world, we adopt the efficiency principle under- 
lying these methods, namely, that each department, 
and the enterprise as a whole, must be developed to its 
highest capacity for service. In applying this principle 
to the management of a church, each church must work 
out the particular methods best adapted to its own 
circumstances. The test of adaptability, however, will 
be one not of traditional opinion, but of efficiency in 
producing results. That a certain work “has always 
been done this way,” is often a sufficient reason for trying 
some other way. Whatever the methods adopted, the 
principle of efficiency requires of a church business-like 
compliance with its articles of organization, business- 
like oversight of its finances, business-like diligence and 
enterprise in all its undertakings, and the democratic 
administration of all its affairs. 

WoRCESTER, Mass. 


Easter—and After. 


BY REV. C. A. HENDERSON, 


The keeping of Lent and Easter, so observed as to work 
up to a climax, is playing an important part in the relig- 
ious life of many people. On the whole it is having an 
influence truly beneficent. There is, however, some- 
thing to be said about the state of mind that too fre- 
quently follows. With many, we can feel practically 
certain, Easter is indeed a climax, that is followed by an 
immediate cessation of all the thoughts to which it has 
provoked attention. 

What is the reason for this? The idea that Easter is a 
climax is doubtless partly responsible. Properly, of 
course, it is only a beginning. What, as a matter of fact, 
is the one thought appropriate for the close of an Easter 
day? If it has been a day that has at all fulfilled its pur- 
pose, we have realized as we never realized before that we 
are immortal. It is something that has seemed to us 
better substantiated than ever it has seemed. ‘The years 
have nurtured our thoughts, and the day has brought 
them to maturity. There remains, in consequence, but 
one step. We are now to set ourselves to practise im- 
mortality. It is true; it is a truth which we must at 
last endeavor to take more deeply into our lives. 

How are we to do this? That is the question. There 
are, it appears to me, two ways. In the first place, this 
faith of ours must somehow be brought down out of the 
region of the head into the region of the heart. Wemust 
believe it with our hearts. At present it is so largely only 
an intellectual conviction with us, that, when all is said 
and done, it leaves us practically cold. Somehow this 
must cease. Somehow we must succeed in believing in 
immortality to the point of feeling some deep, emotional 
stir in us with regard to it. 
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How is this to be accomplished? It is thus, I 
think, that it has been accomplished by all those who have 
succeeded. They have brought their imagination to 
play upon the matter. They have sought to apprehend 
what it really means that we are to go on forever and 
forever,—the majesty of it, the glorious awfulness of it. 
They have tried to take in the wonderful fact, with- 
out suffering it to be beclouded by being too curious about 
it. They have not put to themselves too many questions. 
In purity of heart and in humility of purpose they have 
accepted it all in utter simplicity. They have frankly 
said: ‘As to details we know nothing. In the presence 
of what we already enjoy in this infinite world of sense, 
utterly beyond any foresight, in the presence of this 
marvellous outer creation, we have not the slightest idea 
what God has prepared beyond the veil. It will, we only 
know, be after the style and manner of his works, and so 
something which the heart of man cannot conceive. 
With Whittier,— 

“T know not where his islands lift 
Their fronded palms in air. 


I only know I cannot drift 
Beyond his love and care.” 


This, however, with a kind of daily feeling, they have felt 
that they knew; and it has extended over them a benefi- 
cent, almost a transfiguring, influence. 

The practice of immortality begins in this way, in be- 
lieving it with the heart, somewhat after this manner. It 
goes on to something yet more important, to something 
that, after all, gives our faith content. It passes into 
living, here and now, the immortal life. 

It was this second stage with which Paul was especially 
concerned. He, like all who have ever lived, was weighed 
down by the thought that we pass; that, so far as we may 
be seen and handled, we are temporal. He craved to 
identify himself with those things that are eternal. What 
are these? ‘They are, he said, the unseen things: “ Now 
abideth faith, hope, love, these three; and the greatest of 
these is love.” —_- 

What precisely was his meaning? Was it not this? 
As to our body we die. It is a vesture of clay, and in due 
time it returns to the dust. As to all the lower life of our 
soul we die. Doubt, distrust, anger, hate,—we may in- 
dulge in these things, they may be the moods which to 
us are life, all the experiences we have may be colored by 
them, but, as certainly as the will of God prevails, these 
things will be cast off. An iron law of growth is against 
them. ‘They are buried soon or late in the rubbish of a life 
that has moved out of them. The spirit that is of God, 
the spirit that is faith, hope, love,—here and not else- 
where we have an eternal thing. Suppose we enter into 
this; suppose we attune our heart to large expectations, 
believing all things, hoping all things; suppose we grow 
benign and gracious and loving in our character,—we have 
become what may increase in depth, but what cannot 
change essentially, for it is stamped with the seal of eter- 
nity. ‘Toward this the whole creation moves; it is the one 
far-off divine event,—to bring the hearts of men where 
they enter into the peace of God, having faith, being hope- 
ful, and knowing naught but love. 

The practice of immortality in the last resort is this. 
It is taking on that mood, as the mood with which we go 
through our days, that for its quality is immortal. Than 

- it there is nothing better, and than it God will have noth- 
ing less. It is seeking to awake each day and go forth 
feeling the promise of good. It is seeking to come each 
day to our tasks feeling the future in them, endeavoring 
therefore to do them well, for the service they may render, 
for the generous purpose they may be the means of re- 
vealing, and for the larger life they may help to evoke. It 
is seeking to feel each day that here we have the holy 
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existence to which we are called; that here in fact we are 
one with God, and joint heirs, through his wondrous grace, 
with Jesus. 

So we see, to state it briefly, what the practice of im- 
mortality means. It means these two things: first, be- 
lieving in it with the heart, bringing it down out of heaven, 
so to speak, through the very fervor with which we take’ 
hold of the great thought; second, living the immortal 
life here and now, lifting it up from the earth, so to speak, 
through the very quality we give to our lives, a quality 
the elements of which are confidence, hopefulness, the spirit 
that will have all come right, for it is the spirit of love. 

In him of whom it may truly be said he practises 
immortality, these two things unite. They meet and 
blend in one common note, and the vivid expectation and 
the whole character support one another. 

PHILADELPHIA, Pa. 


Moral Renewals. 


The gospel of hope declares the perfect goodness of 
God and the immortal love that conquers mortal sin by 
goodness. ‘The love of God is unpurchased and unpur- 
chasable. It is illimitable, as high as heaven, as deep as 
hell. This is the heart of Jesus’ message: this message 
had found expression long ages before Jesuscame. Isaiah 
had uttered it in words that arestilldear and strong. ‘Let 
the wicked forsake his way, and the unrighteous man his 
thoughts; and let him return unto Jehovah, and he will 
have mercy upon him; and to our God, for he will abun- 
dantly pardon.” Jesus embodied these words in a charac- 
ter and a life. He was the divine word incarnate, the 
divine purpose become articulate and concrete in a living 
human personality. 

That message of God’s good-will we need to-day. We 
are rich with the achievements of science and invention 
and art. We have conquered forces of which the old world 
was ignorant and harnessed them to serve our material 
wants and pleasures. We have done a thousand things, 
but the deepest need of the human heart is the same as 
ever: it is the need of a divine communication, a sense of 
the divine mercy and help, and of deliverance from our 
weakness and unwisdom and sin. Many changes have 
come in our thought of God and the world and the nature 
of man. We interpret the cosmos more clearly than our 
fathers did. We have shaken off or outgrown ideas that 
were superstitions and mistaken. We have revolutionized 
philosophy and theology and got rid of the old and false 
distinction between the natural and the supernatural. We 
have consigned the medizval hell to the limbo of mon- 
strous and obsolete fable. But we have not outgrown our 
need of spiritual ministry. We need God and his help to 
fit us for satisfying life. We need the message of mercy 
and hope. We need the absolution which shall cleanse 
us from the bad and bitter consciousness of sin. We 
need a peace which none of the vicissitudes of life nor 
the sundering experience of death awaiting us all can dis- 
turb. 

There can come into the mind no more inspiring and 
uplifting thought than this: there is a possibility of moral 
renewal; there is a way in which we can break with a life 
that is unworthy of a moral being; there is an escape 
from a blundering and foolish and sinful past; there is pos- 
sible an experience of divine forgiveness which shall 
banish shame and soften regret and cleanse our souls as 
by a celestial bath; there is possible for us a faith which 
shall light our way through all darkness, which shall 
steady us in time of trouble and temptation, which shall 
fortify us in every trial, and which shall give this earthly 
life the far outlook into a heavenly fulfilment.—Philip 
S. Moxom, in the Springfield Homestead. 
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Robert Collyer’s Lectures.* 


BY REV. JOHN HAYNES HOLMES. 


It needs but a casual reading of these 
lectures to gain an understanding of Dr. 
Collyer’s popular power both in the pulpit 
and on the platform. ‘There may well be 
some dispute as to the amount of truth con- 
tained in Dr. Collyer’s confession of his 
“poverty in elocution and the like,” but 
there can be no difference of opinion, I take 
it, as to certain other elements of his work, 
which were altogether remarkable. 

Thus, in the first place, there is that 
matchless English style which needs no trib- 
ute of mine at this belated hour. Every 
competent judge has borne enthusiastic 
testimony to its rare qualities of simplicity 
and purity; but all too few have paused 
to see that, while it had these qualities to 
perfection, it had other qualities as well, 
which gave it an almost unique distinction. 
The spoken and written style of many a man 
has been pure, but has also been weak, tame, 
and characterless. Simplicity has been fre- 
quently achieved, but only in combination 
with coldness, austerity, and reserve. The 
miracle of Dr. Collyer’s style was its union 
of purity and simplicity with warmth, 
color, variety, fancy, and indubitable 
strength. His style was essentially that of 
the poet, and it was wafted from his lips 
like the songs of the birds, the fragrance of 
spring flowers, or a fresh breeze from a 
Yorkshire moor. ‘The people listened to his 
words as eagerly as yeomen of old time to a 
minstrel-song, or as children to a nursery- 
tale. They came to hear him, first of all, 
because they knew that they would be enter- 
tained and charmed by what the speaker 
said and the way he said it; and they went 
away, almost without knowing it, instructed, 
purified, and inspired. 

In the second place, we feel all through 
these lectures the romantic atmosphere 
which surrounded the life and personality 
of the man who wrote and delivered them. 
This fact is much more apparent in certain 
other lectures of a largely autobiographical 
character which have been reserved for 
publication in a later volume, but in these 
much less personal writings it is still very 
emphatically present. Dr. Collyer’s great- 
est asset as a minister, perhaps, was his 
career before entering the pulpit. His life- 
story exerted a magical fascination over his 
own generation, and in our time has taken 
on the form of a classic tradition or even 
“folk-legend.”” What this meant to his 
audiences is still apparent in the printed 
words of these lectures. All through them 
we see the Yorkshire peasant who tramped 
the moors, the Yorkshire blacksmith who 
smote the anvil, and the Yorkshire Metho- 
dist who preached the word. Detached as 
they are in theme from all necessary elements 
of personality, these lectures are still as 
much the fruit of this particular experience 
as the apple is the fruit of the apple-tree. 
Not one line of them could have been written 
by any other man, nor even by this man in 
any other environment. They are ‘‘Coll- 
yer” through and through. In this fact, 
not less than in the style, is the secret of 
their power when delivered on the platform 


* From the introduction to “Clear Grit’’ by Robert Coll- 
yer. Edited by John Haynes Holmes. American Unita- 
rian Association, $1.50 net. 
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yesterday, and their permanent interest 
when read in the library to-day. 

But there is more than merely ‘‘ Collyer” 
in these lectures; there is humanity as well. 
Here is not merely an extraordinary man 
speaking out of a wnique experience, but 
man himself speaking out of the universal 
experiences of the human heart. These 
lectures show, as Dr. Collyer’s sermons have 
shown long since in equal measure, all of 
that wonderful human quality which per- 
meated everything that he ever did. In 
life, in thought, in word, in deed,—in his 
character as a man, a minister, and a lecturer, 
—Dr. Collyer was pre-eminently human, and 
great just because so human. As John 
Chadwick put it so delightfully, in his 
anniversary poem:— 


“You are so human; here’s the central fact 
Of which your life and speech are all com- 
pact: 
All things that touch the simple common 
heart— 
These have you chosen—these, the better 
part— 
You are so human; feeling, thought, and 
act.” 


If any demonstration were needed at this 
late day of the truth of this remarkable fact, 
we have it in abundance in the contents of 
this volume. 


Literature. 


Tas HicnHway. A Matter of Fact Ex- 
amination of the Greatest Event in History. 
New York: Thomas Whittaker. Price, 
75 cents net—The anonymous author of this 
little book would seem to be an Episcopalian 
of liberal sympathies. He is certainly a 
devout and literal Biblicist, who reads his 
Scriptures with some intelligent insight. His 
main thesis is that Jesus came into the world 
not to die, but to restore men to their original 
unity with God. There are in the Old Testa- 
ment predictions of the Passion, but there are 
also predictions of acceptance and triumph. 
Each set of prophecies is conditional; ac- 
cording to the disposition and behavior of 
the Jewish people, to whom these utterances 
were addressed, one or the other would find 
fulfilment. Jesus’ mission was primarily 
to his own countrymen. They rejected and 
slew him, having the free will to choose, and 
so the supreme tragedy is not the shame and 
the agony of Calvary, ‘‘but the ignominious 
ending of the most glorious mission ever 
undertaken, in preparation for which two 
thousand years had been spent in vain.” 
The argument as a whole is somewhat arti- 
ficial, and belongs to a world of thought alien 
to most Register readers, yet there are ac- 
curate and valuable observations. One is 
the insistence “that the mission of the Lord 
Jesus was primarily to the Jewish nation, 
and that his teaching was altogether ad- 
dressed to Jewish hearers, and that the work 
of converting the Gentiles to a knowledge 
of the true God was delegated to other hands 
than his own. .. : The Sermon on the Mount, 
like all the other discourses of our Lord, was 
addressed to Jews and was for their instruc- 
tion. . . . This exposition was not intended 
primarily for the instruction of the members 
of a new organization, but was for those be- 
longing to an already existing one which our 
Lord’s teaching was to reform and purify.” 
Another sympathetic note is the refutation 
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of the idea of ““Adam’s fall” and the con- 
sequent depravity of human nature. “If 
the earlier event in any way made the later 
one necessary, or corrupted the race of man- 
kind as reported, there is not the slightest 
recognition of the fact in the Gospel of our 


‘Lord Jesus Christ, who never in any speech 


recorded of him mentioned Adam or Eve, or 
said one word direct or by implication even 
mildly derogatory of that nature which he 
came down from heaven expressly to take 


upon himself. . . The book of Nature agrees 
with the Gospel of the Lord Jesus in saying 
nothing of any Fall of Man... . That doc- 
trine. . . strikes at the moral constitution and 
dignity of the human race,. . . and it is grati- 
fying to reflect that there is no warrant what- 
ever in the holy Gospel of our Lord Jesus 
Christ to justify it.” May these quotations, 
which to Unitarian ears sound as belated 
echoes of Channing, commend the book to 
readers who need to be reassured that all 
“orthodoxy’’ is not the anti-Christian bar- 
barism now being popularized by Billy Sun- 
day and his mushroom imitators. 


Crear Grit. By Robert Collyer. Edited 
by John Haynes Holmes. Boston: Ameri- 
can Unitarian Association. $1.50 net.— 


Could anything, even his picture, call back 
Robert Collyer as he was, like reading over 
these addresses and talks, when one seems 
to hear the very tones of his voice and catch 
the smile that irradiated a good story or 
a telling allusion! Fortunate in many things, 
Dr. Collyer has still been fortunate in his 
editor, whose choice of the material to be 
used, with the careful revision and the 
admirable prefatory sketch, deserves grate- 
ful recognition. The lecture which names 
the volume, and two others, “The Human 
George Washington” and “Robert Burns,” 
recall the early time when the Lyceum plat- 
form was in the height of its power and Dr. 
Collyer travelled far and wide over the coun- 
try to deliver these lectures to crowds of 
people and earn money to make up some of 
the losses caused by the Chicago fire. The 
majority of the lectures touch subjects dis- 
cussed at his evening services in New York 
and repeated elsewhere as occasion offered. 
“Some Old Unitarian Worthies” was first 
delivered before the Unitarian Club of New 
York, and the sermon on “ James Martineau” 
was preached soon after the death of the 
great English leader of men. Mr. Holmes’s 
tribute to the power of Dr. Collyer is so 
clear and fine that we print extracts from it 
in another column, believing that it deserves 
to stand by itself rather than to be set forth 
in the words of another. 


THE Book oF Jos. By Homer B. Sprague, 
Ph.D. Sherman, French & Co. $1.25 net. 
—‘To popularize a portion of the world’s 
greatest literature’ is always a commend- 
able undertaking, and that there is still room 
for such an endeavor in the case of Job needs 
no defence. The author does not claim to 
enter into the deeper questions of criticism 
nor to do strictly first-hand work on the 
subject as a Semitic scholar, but rather to 
present in poetic and attractive English 
dress the results of modern translators. The 
effort to give as literal a rendering as possible 
is praiseworthy, and if a real poet cannot be 
induced to undertake this task, then the 
public should be thankful that a prose writer 
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has essayed to do it. An introductory essay 
reviews several proposed solutions of the 
problem of the poem. The writer’s own 
suggestion that the obscurities of the text 
are due to lapses of reason onthe hero’s 
part on account of his physical and mental 
agony, is certainly open to the charge of 
“‘crazy’’ exegesis; but, as the book is not a 
commentary, this charge is only nominal. 
The notes at the end are brief and concise, 
and should be decidedly helpful, especially to 
English readers who find the literal rendering 
of the text at times too abrupt or obscure. 


Tue First Step. By Eliza Orne White. 
Boston: Houghton Mifflin Company. $1.10 
net.—Miss White represents the best type of 
New England author, and she makes the 
delicacy, the intellectual independence, and 
the instinctive reserve of New England char- 
acter, particularly of New England women, 
appear the most natural traits in the world, 
free from any traces of abnormal exaggera- 
tion. It was the first step—‘‘It is very 
shaky and you may have a serious accident 
any time’—that cost, in Miss Isabel’s ex- 
perience, as in the experience of others who 
have tried the experiment of making an old 
house better than new; but that first step 
led to so much else that the story of it in- 
cludes much more than carpenter-work and 
details of plumbing. Miss White is to us, a 
most satisfactory writer, reminding one occa- 
sionally of Sarah Orne Jewett, but keeping 
close to her own ways of developing a story, 
and trusting her own insight into character. 
The spirit of her books and their naturalness 
make her one of the few whom we might call 
lovable writers. 


Wuen Max came. By Edna A. Brown. 
Boston: Lothrop, Lee & Shepard Company. 
$1.20 net—When Max came for 4 summer 
in America after a boyhood in Europe, he 
brought a series of good times with him, and 
the story of these weeks, together with the 
development of his relations to his cousins, 
make this one of the best books of this popu- 
lar writer. Max called himself ‘father’s 
angel child” on one notable occasion, and it 
is interesting to see how closely he approxi- 
mates to the idea thus presented. His cousin 
Hope, prejudiced against him at the outset, 
had to be won over by various experiences, 
and even adventures; but the reader needs 
little time to become convinced that he is 
one of the brightest, most lovable boys that 
have appeared in recent books of this kind. 
He reminds one occasionally of Laurie in 
Little Women, partly because of his indica- 
tion of other tastes than those always devel- 
oped in boys of his age, and partly because 
the author has known how to depict him 
in natural, friendly relations with girls. 
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Jesus 1s Here. By Rev. Charles M.]|a tone of utter sincerity. Their character 


Sheldon. New York: George H. Doran 
Company.—The story In His Steps was writ- 
ten eighteen years ago. Its continuation, 
a story complete in itself, although it brings 
in the same characters, has been recently 
published as a serial in the Christian Herald. 
It is an attempt to present Jesus as a real 
person, walking the earth to-day, leading 
men to make wrong things right, and show- 
ing perfect sympathy with all sorts and con- 
ditions of people. To some, to draw such 
a figure in fiction seems irreverent, but it is 
Mr. Sheldon’s testimony that hundreds of 
letters have expressed thankfulness for the 
help the story has given in endeavors to live 
the Christian life. The book is thus not to 
be judged according to the ordinary rules of 
criticism. Mr. Sheldon is minister-at-large 
of Central Congregational Church, Topeka, 
Kan., where he originated the idea of reading 
his books to his congregation, chapter by 
chapter, at the Sunday evening services. 


JouN AND BETry’s Ir1sH Visit. By Mar- 
garet Wilkinson, Boston: Lothrop, Lee & 
Shepard Company. $1.25 net.—How John 
and Betty, lively and patriotic young Ameri- 
cans, visited England and Scotland has been 
told in preceding volumes of this series, 
which aims to combine trustworthy informa- 
tion, interesting experiences of travel, legends 
of place and time, and a personal interest in 
the young travellers. The heroic and ro- 
mantic past of Ireland, the richness of folk 
and fairy lore, and the opportunities for wit 
and humor make Ireland a mine of good 
material, and Miss Wilkinson has improved 
her chances. Others besides young people 
may enjoy these chapters and illustrations. 


Miscellaneous. 


Frances L. Lester, 1151 East 55th Street, 
Chicago, Ill., publishes the Laurel Series of 
lovely cards and leaflets, suitable for holiday 
and festival greetings. We regret that we 
did not see the Easter cards in time to an- 
nounce them to our readers, who would surely 
have chosen to profit by the suggestion, but 
births and birthdays, engagements and wed- 
dings, we have always with us; and the good 
taste shown in the selection of poems and 
illustrations, delicately colored by hand, is 
not confined to offerings for a single time of 
the year. It is not easy to find elsewhere 
such satisfactory cards, at a reasonable 
price, as are included in the list offered by 
Miss Lester. 


A booklet of poems written by one of our 
lifelong Unitarian women has appeared in 
print. Its title is A Gift at the Altar. 
The poems are fourteen in number. They 
breathe a deep religious spirit, and win with 


may be judged by the concluding stanza of 
the title poem:— 
“Come thyself unto the altar, 
Give thyself, an offering free; 
And an answering gift God giveth,— 
His own peace shall come to thee!” 
One of the poems is recognized as hav- 
ing appeared in print before, ‘A Year in 
Heaven,” and must have proved comfort- 
ing to many. ‘The booklet is printed, but 
not “published.” Still, copies are to be 
obtained of the booksellers, W. B. Clarke 
Co., Tremont Street. The initials on the 
title page are M. L. D. ‘This slight sheaf 
of a heart’s deliverances would make a good 
Easter offering. 


“THE STORY OF AN 
INTERESTING RELIGIOUS CAREER.” 


CHARLES 
GORDON 
AMES 


A Spiritual Autobiography 


EDITED BY 
ALICE AMES WINTER 


“TN ‘Caartes Gorpon Ames: A Spiritual 
Autobiography’ we have a book of in- 
tense interest, especially for those who knew 
the magnetic personality of the man during 
his life. But even those who never met him, 
to whom even his name may be unknown, 
can hardly fail to follow with keen satisfac- 
tion the charmingly written story of the de- 
velopment of a soul.” —The Dial, Chicago. 


POR with simplicity and insight, a rich 
humor and tolerance, a natural music 
and beauty of language.”—Boston} Tran- 
script. bah te VES 


i is a delightful reminiscence, in which 

one can trace the influences and processes 
which made him what he was—a man of ra- 
diant faith, a Christian humanist, a practi- 
cal mystic. Happily his daughter has added 
an epilogue in which she tells many of those 
personal details of a life busy in all benign 
activities. It isa book to prize for its sweet- 
ness and light, and for the impress of a man 
who lived the life of the spirit in the service of 
his fellow-man.”—Chicago Record-Herald. 


With frontispiece, $1.25 net. 
Postage, 11 cents. 
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The Home. 
To Mtitle Childven: 


Little Kings and Queens of the May, 
Listen to me! , 
If you want to be 
Every one of you very good 
In that beautiful, beautiful, beautiful wood, ... 
Whatever you pluck 
Leave some for good luck; 
Picked from the stalk or pulled up by the root 
From overhead or from underfoot. 
Water wonders of pond or brook; 
Wherever you look and whatever you find, 
Leave something behind. 
Some for the Naiads, some for the Dryads, 
And a bit for the Nixies and the Pixies. . . . 
O little sisters and little brothers, 
Think for others and care for others! 
And of all that your little fingers find 
Leave something behind! 
From “Grandmother's Spring,” 
by Juliana Horatia Ewing. 


The Gift of Speech. 


BY FRANCES HARMER. 


On one of the planets circling round our 
own sun there once dwelt a race in many 
ways unlike our own. The most striking 
difference, however, lay in the manner in 
which those other beings received the gift 
of speech. ‘They did not, as we do, acquire 
this power of speaking gradually, but re- 
ceived it, fully and entirely, at one moment. 
This is on a certain day, when a large and 
beautiful moon, seen but once a year, rises 
on the far horizon. At the first approach 
of this new luminary, the boys and girls 
who in the last six months have attained 
the age of fifteen, or who in the ensuing six 
months will attain it, at once begin their 
preparation for a journey to the temple, 
before whose altar they will first learn to 
speak the thoughts which they hitherto 
possessed in silence. The sacred moon 
shines in the heavens just long enough to 
light their pilgrimage to the temple and 
their return, gifted with speech, to their 
homes, and then disappears for a whole year. 
These journeys are always undertaken by 
night. In the daytime, they sleep in tents, 
guarded by their fathers and mothers, who in- 
variably accompany them. 

What makes the moment of learning to 
speak particularly awful is this: the nature 
of the gift is determined by the character 
of the boy or girl receiving it! ‘Those 
whose thoughts—those thoughts unknown 
to any soul till now—have been idle, shallow, 
vain, bent only upon trivial and fleeting 
things, can find words that clothe such 
thoughts, and no more. But, those, on the 
other hand, whose previous inner life has been 
lofty and pure, a constant aspiration towards 
higher and nobler things, are allowed to enter 
the innermost hall of the temple—the Hall of 
Silver Speech. 

On one occasion the moon of speech shone 
with remarkable brilliance in the heavens. 
The little band, in due course, reached the 
temple. Here the parents parted from their 
children, being accommodated with tents 
outside the temple grounds, while the 
children, [received by (the priests and 
priestesses of the sacred building, were con- 
ducted to chambers specially prepared for 
them. As the journey always ended at 
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sunrise, the travellers slept until nearly sun- 
set, when they were wakened by the sweetest 
chimes, taken to baths of perfumed waters, 
and arrayed in robes of soft and shining 
silk, and then led, always in the silence they 
were powerless yet to break, towards the 
temple itself. 

This was built of white marble, and, like 
the Greek temples, had a central space un- 
roofed. ‘To this inner space the youths and 
maidens were taken, and here they knelt 
before the great square altar. Boys, dedi- 
cated to the temple service from their child- 
hood, swung censers of incense until the 
kneeling votaries were almost hidden by its 
perfumed breath. 

The foremost of the band was Helioné, 
the king’s daughter. She was taller than 
her companions by the head, and fairer far 
than any of the maidens who bore her com- 
pany, 

The wondrous moon rose higher, until 
its rays poured down through the opening 
above; the clouds of incense gradually 
melted into thin air; strange songs arose 
from hidden singers; harp and lute, viol 
and dulcimer, added their liquid strains. 
Then these died away, and the youths and 
maidens rose. ‘The gift of speech was theirs! 
That gift, so dangerous, even so fatal at 
times, more frequently so useless, but some- 
times so powerful and so blessed, was theirs 
at last! With ears opened and tongues 
unloosed they sought the fathers and 
mothers who were waiting beyond the 
temple grounds. 

But the king and queen had to wait long 
for Helioné, for she was led at once to the 
Hall of Silver Speech. 

“Leave your companions, Princess 
Helioné,” said an old priest, taking her hand. 
“JT have that to show you no other eyes 
may see.” 

He guided her to a parapet overlooking 
the blue waters of the sea, and bade her 
gaze steadily across them. She obeyed. 
After a time she saw that the brilliant rays 
of the new luminary were crossed by other 
rays, of a pale, amethystine tint, which came, 
seemingly, from the far horizon to where 
she stood. ‘Turning, to trace their further 
course, she observed that they were caught 
and reflected by discs of brilliantly polished 
metal fastened to the temple walls. 

“Here you see, or rather you hear, the 
result of a lifetime’s labor,’’ said the sage. 
“These discs hold the slightest vibrations 
of sound brought by these rays from a far-off 
star. Put your ears, Princess, to disc after 
disc, and you shall hear the speech of that 
star named by its dwellers ‘the earth,’ as 
plainly as if you stood upon it.” 

Helioné shook back her long dark hair, 
and laid her ear to the disc nearest her. Her 
face grew pale as she listened. 

“T hear terrible words,” she cried. ‘They 
tell of pain and death, bloodshed, and bitter 
hate! I knew not such things could be!” 

“That disc’s rays come from a battle- 
field,” replied her mentor. “Try another.” 

Helioné moved towards the next, but 
shook her head as she heard. 

“Tt is but little better,” she told him. “I 
hear no more the cries of pain, but wrath 
there is, and strife!” 

“That ray,” explained the priest, “‘comes 
from a meeting of their councillors, called 
Congress. Their debates are not always 
peaceful, I fear. Try another, Princess.” 
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“Choose one for me,’’ pleaded Helioné, 
“J would hear no pain or suffering or anger. 
Let me hear the sages speak.” 

Now this choice of Helioné’s shows that 
her star is ages behind our own, for she had 
grown up in the belief, so old that we have 


‘long discarded it, that years bring wisdom, 


and that the words of the aged are good to 
hear! 

The priest still held the same error. 

“The words of sages would be too deep 
for thee,”’~he answered. “Hear first the 
children speak.”’ 

Placing her ear to the disc he indicated, 
Helioné now smiled with delight. 

“Beautiful!” she cried. “I hear soft 
voices, and glad laughter like music, words 
that are sweet and gay. Would that I 
might see as well as hear.” 

“What now would’st thou hear?” was 
the sage’s reply. 

“Let me next listen to the maidens of my 
own age,’ was her entreaty. “Since they 
have long had the gift of speech, I shall 
learn much from them.” 

But, as she bent her ear, her face clouded. 

“The last was as music—but this I under- 
stand not,’ she said. ‘‘The words are 
strange, meaningless, and very ugly. The 
voices are harsh, and the laughter shrill. 
All speak, and none listen.” 

“That ray,’”’ the priest explained, ‘comes 
from a gathering of young persons, called 
a ‘débutante tea’! Thou hear’st no pause, 
because each loves her own voice best; the 
meaningless words belong to a language 
called slang, being chosen because they 
have little meaning and less beauty.” 

Helioné turned to another disc. 

“Strange,” she cried. “I hear one voice 
speaking of wise and beautiful thoughts! 
But, ever and anon, other voices, speaking 
the words you call slang, drown in their 
shrill speech his words of wisdom!” 

“Without doubt,” was the old man’s 
answer, ‘‘the rays to which thou now 
listen’st come from a gathering peculiar to 


that strange orb, called a ‘fashionable 
lecture’.” 

She passed on to another disc, and listened 
attentively. 

“What hearest thou?” asked the wise 
man. 


‘Maidens’ voices,’”’ replied Helioné, “but 
they say three words so constantly that I 
seem to hear no others.” 

“And those words?”’ questioned her guide. 

“They are ‘I’—that is spoken more often 
than any other,” replied the princess, “and 
‘he’ and ‘him’.” 

She turned round to look at the priest, 
and saw that he was gazing at the door 
from which they had come. Next, he 
prostrated himself, and then there emerged 
from the door a mighty angel, tall and 
strong, whose wings gleamed white in the 
moon-rays, and whose face, though beautiful, 
was sad. Helioné knew him for one of the 
angel visitants not uncommon on her planet, 
and she, too, knelt, and covered her eyes. 
When she looked up the sage had gone. 
The moon shone with even greater brilliance 
over the sparkling waters, and she and the 
angel were alone. 

“Thou art sad,” said the angel, “because 
thou hast heard sounds from a world in 
which the gift of speech is held more lightly 
than thou hast been trained, in thy silent 
probation, to hold it, and thy sorrow is not 
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without cause. But now come hither, and 
gaze upon yonder star. That is the earth 
whence these sad sounds have come. Now, 
thou shalt see as well as hear. Behold!” 

He laid his hand across her eyes, and then 
upon her heart; and she saw and understood! 

“Tell me,” the angel spoke, ‘doth sight 
make more clear to thee the ways of those 
dwellers on that far-off star?” 

“Strange—most strange,” said Helioné, 
speaking from the wisdom of her anointed 
heart. “They speak much folly, but their 
souls are whiter than their words. Through 
their eyes I read their hearts, and there I 
see thoughts of better things than their 
speech hath betrayed! I see kindly acts, 
noble imaginings. But tell me why, O 
mighty Angel, when their hearts are clean 
and pure, and their deeds are love and kind- 
ness, they should not have speech as fair?” 

“Because they gain the gift of speech too 
lightly,” replied the angel. “For thine own 
sake, O Helioné, have I shown thee this. 
It is two-fold. One part, remember well, is 
to judge not on imperfect knowledge! Hadst 
thou heard only, and not seen, how erroneous 
thy thoughts concerning the maidens on 
that far star! I grant it is sad that they 
who can think and act as beseems immortal 
souls should, by light speech and vain, be 
deemed other than they are. Not only do 
others misjudge them—that matters little, 
since all judgments, save only the judgment 
of One Whom we name not,’’—here the 
angel bowed his head—‘are liable to err, 
but because vain and trifling words may lead 
other souls astray. There is many a maiden, 
Helioné, born, as thou art born, to lead. 
The name ‘princess’ is not given her, but 
the power to make others follow in her 
steps is there. Bitter, indeed, will be her 
pain should she look back upon her days on 
earth and see some soul. held fast in-the mire 
of sin and folly to which her words first 
showed the way! Small joy will it be to 
her to know that she has herself escaped and 
won her way to heaven! She will grieve for 
those whom she had power to lead down- 
wards, but never the power to lead up!”’ 

Helioné shuddered. 

The angel went on:— 

“One of their own evil philosophers has 
said that speech was given man that he 
might conceal his thought! Nay; speech 
hath a power more terrible! Speech can 
mould thought! Therefore, let those whose 
words are foolish take heed, lest in time their 
thoughts be no better than their speech. 
Thou, Helioné, guard well thy gift, my child! 
Thine, the blessing that the Hall of Silver 
Speech alone can give! Where thou callest, 
others will follow. Let thy words be simple 
and sincere, nor give utterance to any 
thought that may not aid thy listener. See, 
thy companions wait thee. Thou wilt 
soon be upon thy homeward way. I take 
from eyes their new sight, but I take not 
from thy heart its knowledge. Remember 
and obey. 

He touched her eyes, and she saw no more 
the distant star. Only, before he plumed 
his flight, she knelt and cried,— 

“Plunge me back, O mighty Angel, into 
the silence that has no power to harm, before 
vain or foolish word of mine shall lead 
another soul into the paths of folly or of sin!” 

He smiled upon her. 

“Make that thy daily prayer, and thou 
need’st have no fear.” 


Guard well thy gift of speech.’’- 
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His great wings spread, and over the silver 
sea he swept, soon lost to sight. Turning, 
Helioné saw the sage, come to seek her. 


Homeward they went, by the light of the 
moon of speech, but not in silence, as they 


came. Voices and laughter rang throughout 
the nights. Only MHelioné at times was 
silent, remembering the maidens of the 


distant star! 


The Snowdrop. 


BY JOHN RUSSELL HAYES. 


The snowdrop, pearly white of hue, 
Each morning sheds a fragrant dew, 
Which little goblins come and get 
And use to bait their beetle-net. 
From The Old-Fashioned Garden. 


When Sara made Sugar. 


Splash, splash! Grandfather had turned 
a pail of clear maple sap into the shallow 
boiling-pan. Sara watched him with delight. 

“Soon it will be time to light the fire,” 
said Grandfather. 

“May I?” begged Sara. 

Grandfather pulled his match-box from 
his pocket and handed it to Sara. She 
had to stoop to light the fire, for the pan 
stood on an outdoor stove. 

When Sara struck her match the fire 
blazed quickly. It .was not long before 
tiny bubbles began to form in the pan, and 
a little later the sap was boiling merrily. 

Other things were merry, too. ‘The big, 
jolly sun sent his beams down into the maple 
grove to chase away the last patches of 
snow. A little brook was chuckling to it- 
self as it talked to the pebbles in its bed. 
On the maple-trees the sap-pails hung, glitter- 
ing in the bright sunlight. Sara and her 
grandfather had brought a basket of lunch, 
for the sap could not be left while it was 
boilinge The fire must not go out, and the 
syrup must not get too thick and burn. 

“What’s that?” asked Sara, suddenly, 
as she danced about the fire. 

Grandfather listened. From the direc- 
tion of the farmhouse there came a faint 
“‘toot-toot.” 

Grandfather set down the pail he was 
carrying. ‘‘Grandmother is calling me,” 
he told Sara, “‘she is blowing the horn that 
says she wants me to come to the house. 
You stay here, and I shall soon be back.” 

Sara watched him as he strode off across 
the fields. 

Then a thought came to Sara—she was 
all alone with the fire and the pan of boiling 
sap. Grandfather had said that the fire 
must not go out and the sap must not burn! 
The fire was getting low. Sara dragged 
sticks and fed it. She sat down to rest, and 
then she noticed that the syrup was much 
lower in the pan. It would never do for 
it to burn. 

Sara ran to the nearest tree and pulled 
at the sap-pail. It was only half full, so she 
was able to carry it. Then there were other 
pails to be emptied. Sara grew more and 
more tired, but she had made up her mind 
to take care of the fire and the syrup. 

It seemed a long, long time afterward 
that Sara heard Grandfather call, ‘Bravo, 
bravo, for the girl that saved the syrup!” 

Then Grandfather told Sara that a chim- 
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ney at the house had taken fire and he had 
had to stay and put it out. 

When the syrup was done Sara helped. 
to carry it home. In the evening Grand- 
mother filled all Sara’s patty-pans with 
warm maple sugar as her reward. 

How proud they were of Sara!—Frances 
Kirkland, in the Churchman. 


Lost His Temper. 


An English sparrow, in a search for a new 
home, lighted, in the course of his travels, 
upon the statue of Benjamin Franklin which 
graces the big triangle at Park Row’s junc- 
tion with Nassau Street. 

The metal Franklin, as everybody knows, 
sports a tie wig, which swells out over the 
ears; and in the consequent crevice the 
homeless sparrow fancied he had discovered 
an ideal place for a nest. 

He proceeded to experiment. Darting 
down to the street, he captured a tiny bit 
of rag, and shoved it into the opening between 
Mr. Franklin’s wig and left auricular. 

The rag failed to catch on the smooth 
metal, and slipped out. It was seized by the 
little home-builder, and shoved back again. 
Several other English sparrows gathered 
around the statue’s shoulders, and began to 
guy the first. 

He paid no attention to them, and by 
actual count dragged the obstinate rag back 
into the crevice fifteen times. 

The second that it left his beak it slid out 
again. Suddenly the temper of the much- 
suffering sparrow exploded. He sailed into 
his tormentors with the energy of a cyclone, 
and in three minutes the entire crew was 
whipped most beautifully. 

Then, smoothing its ruffled feathers, the 
visitor seated himself upon Mr. Franklin’s 
august head, and calmly surveyed the scene 
of battle—Commercial Advertiser. 


Little Mattie flew into the house one even- 
ing very late for tea, and hurried to her 
mother’s chair. ‘‘Oh, mother,’ she cried, 
“don’t scold me, for I’ve had such a disap- 
pointment! A horse fell down in the street 
and they said they were going to send for a 
horse doctor, so, of course, I had to stay. 
And after I waited and waited he came, and 
oh, mother, what do you think? It was only 
a man!”—The Continent. 


The Children’s Mission 
to Children 


Instituted 1849. Incorporated 1864. 


The Unitarian Children’s Charity. 

Contributions from the Sunday-schools are used to give 
assistance to needy children, in their own homes, or in 
homes, more or less permanent, which the Mission finds 
forthem. All children cared for are in close relations with 
the central office. 

Applications solicited from families within forty miles of 
Boston, who will take children to board or free of charge. 

Last year the Mission reached 9 955 children. 

Bequests and donations from adults much needed to meet 
phenomenal increase in work. 


Present, HENRY M. WILLIAMS. 
Vick-PRESIDENT, FOSTER a M.D. 
Creek, CHRIST PHER R. ELIO 
TREASURER, WILLIAM H. SLOCUM. 
Directors: William Bacon, Mrs. Clara B. Beatley, Seng? 
R. Blinn, Maro S. Brooks, Allston Burr, Mrs. Phili 
De Normandie, George W. Fox, Nathaniel T. Lilien 
Miss Georgiana Merrill, Endicott P. Saltonstall, Mrs, 
Robert Gould Shaw. 
PARKER B. FIELD, Genera Secrerary, 
279 Tremont Street, Boston. 
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God’s Bird. 


Nay, not thine eagle, Lord, 
No golden eagle I, 

That creep half fainting on the sward, 
And have no wings to fly. 


But take me in thy hand 
To be thy sparrow then: 
Were sparrows two in Holy Land 
One farthing bought the twain. 
—Katharine Tynan Hickson. 


Eben Sumner Draper. 


There is a certain key to every human 
soul, and with that key one can unlock the 
secret chambers of the individual motive. 
In the light of that motive a human life can 
be explained. No human soul can properly 
be interpreted apart from its dominating 
impulse. 

Eben Sumner Draper was indeed the 
friend and counsellor of those who direct 
the affairs of government. One is amazed, 
also, at the number and importance of the 
industrial and philanthropic enterprises in 
which he took a leading part; but those who 
knew him well, realized that for him Hope- 
dale was the centre of the world, and that 
his church and his home formed the twefold 
centre of Hopedale. One can imagine his 
abandoning public responsibilities and the 
numerous objects of his political and busi- 
ness interests and retiring happily to private 
home life, but one cannot imagine his with- 
drawal from the latter to devote himself 
absolutely to the former. 

If it were not for the fact that faith is so 
commonly identified with profession and 
religion so rarely distinguished from theology, 
one could truthfully say that Mr. Draper 
was an intensely religious man. He would 
have been the last to profess piety as that 
word is usually understood, and he never 
would have undertaken to expound religion 
in terms of dogmatic belief. But if religion 
is the force that rules in personal conduct, 
if it makes of conscience a compelling power 
in one’s life, if it strengthens one’s will until 
he would rather lose his life than do that 
which betrays the divine sanction within 
him, then, judged by his controlling motive, 
religion found a very noble and intensified 
expression in our late governor. In the 
ever-present power of an ennobled con- 
science, we find in Mr. Draper the key by 
which his career is to be explained. 

Is it not the religious impulse that ad- 
monishes and warns a man to abide by what 
he believes to be the truth? Not only with 
regard to religious matters, but in business, 
and in his theory of government, and in 
those great manufacturing interests with 
which he was identified, be the truth agree- 
able or disagreeable, few men have ‘sought 
it with greater diligence, or accepted it with 
more implicit confidence. His attitude 
towards the truth was eminently religious, 
and nothing could induce him to betray it. 

His attitude towards any duty or task was 
a religious attitude. He did nothing by 
halves. Examine the numberless achieve- 
ments that owe their initiation or fulfilment 
to his efforts. One will find, without excep- 
tion, that he considered his work never done 
until it was wholly done—to the last detail 
and in the most effective manner. What 
he did, he did religiously as if ‘‘under his 
great Taskmaster’s eye.” 
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In public life, whatever his opponents may 


have said, he could not be controlled by 


‘considerations of expediency unless they 
appealed to him as right considerations. 
Again and again he would stand for measures 
that were unpopular because he believed 
them to be right and for the greatest good 
of the people at large. As Chief Executive, 
his name became the synonym of indepen- 
dent and incorruptible loyalty to principle. 
He was controlled in his public life by the 
religious impulse. 

In his sympathies he was dominated by 
this same conscientious fidelity. The long 
list of philanthropies in which his hand could 
be seen as a directing force testifies to the 
breadth of his interest in the welfare of the 
people. In flood and famine, in war and 
pestilence and earthquake, he became a com- 
manding figure, organizing and making 
ample every instrumentality of relief. His 
constant preparedness for such emergencies, 
his ability to engage in large enterprises for 
human betterment, and his willingness to 
accept responsibilities in times of public 
disaster are well known to every one who 
was acquainted with him. 

But it was in his own home town that Mr. 
Draper was best known and best appreciated. 
The attacks that were made upon him and 
which in any way reflected upon the cordial 
personal relations which existed between him 
and the people of Hopedale were unjust to 
the last degree, and gave him more poignant 
pain than any of the political attacks which 
were made upon him in public life. The 
people of Hopedale (barring, possibly, a 
small number of transient and industrially 
antagonistic enthusiasts) were proud of Mr. 
Draper as a manufacturer, as a public- 
spirited citizen, as a governor, and as a 
man. ‘They were always thankful to have 
him at his home in Hopedale, and his absence 
from town was invariably a source of regret. 
As a child he was a school-boy among the 
children of the town. As a youth he worked 
shoulder to shoulder with others of his age 
in the shops. As a young man just entering 
upon his active career he assumed his share 
of the responsibility as a citizen. As a 
member and pew-holder in the little church, 
and as a contributor to every local enterprise 
that could benefit the people at large, he was 
always to be depended upon. When, as a 
young man, he was asked to become superin- 
tendent of the Sunday-school, he declined, 
and offered as the excuse that he was not 
“good enough”’; but after further considera- 
tion, enforced by considerable urging, he 
consented, and for several years was con- 
spicuously efficient and popular among the 
teachers and pupils, and he never ceased to 
stand loyally for his Unitarian faith. He 
was interested in our denominational life, as 
his bequest to the Association indicates, 
and was frequently present at the annual 
meetings of the American Unitarian Asso- 
ciation. The beautiful church in Hopedale, 
which was the joint gift of himself and his 
brother George A. Draper, is a fine symbol of 
the strength and beauty of his religious 
principles. 

In later years he confronted many a per- 
plexing situation, but he grew constantly 
in breadth of vision and moral courage. In 
practical matters he depended absolutely 
upon facts and conditions, but in the presence 
of the great mysteries of human experience 
his faith and confidence were marked by a pro- 
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found humility. Those who knew him 
realized that the currents of his personal life 
ran deep, and, while the interests of the 
present world were of consuming importance 
to him, and while life here was, as it should 
have been, commanding and precious because 
of innumerable friendships and home ties 
and the challenge of great things to achieve, 
the tragedy of its interruption to enter upon 
other spheres of existence contained no fear 
for his triumphant spirit. I. Gow: 


Foreign Notes. 


BY CHARLES W. WENDTE, D.D. 


The Revue Chrétienne is the sole French 
liberal review. It maintains progressive prin- 
ciples, while Foi et Vie is the orthodox 
organ. For a few years to come the Revue 
will need aid. Any American liberal who 
desires to know the current religious life of 
France, as, seen from a free religious stand- 
point, will do well to subscribe to this excel- 
lent journal, which represents the principles 
and aims of the International Council of 
Religious Progress, and has recently pub- 
lished many of the papers read at the 
The address is La 
Revue Chrétienne, 83 Boulevard Arago, Paris 
(XIV®), France. The price is 12.50 frances 
a year, postpaid. 

The official report of the late Paris Con- 
gress, much delayed in the printing, is prom- 
ised for next month by the Paris committee. 

In Belgium liberal Protestantism begins 
to make itself felt. Its head is Pastor Rey 
of Liége, aided by the successor of Rev. James 
Hocart, Rev. Mr. Teissoniere of Brussels. It 
labors among the intellectuals, and has formed 
quite large congregations at Brussels, Liége, 
and Ghent. Prof. Viénot has recently vis- 
ited these cities to give lectures. The liberal 
political journals, notably La Flandre liberale 
of Ghent, give weighty recognition to the 
liberal Protestant movement, and print full 
and sympathetic reports of Prof. Viénot’s 
addresses. For, the rest, Belgium is sub- 
merged in clericalism, and the situation is 
disquieting to free believers. 

L’Union des Anciens Prétres Catholiques 
was organized in Paris last year, with a mem- 
bership of 26 priests who had left the Roman 
Church. To-day it counts 120 members, of 
whom 46 have married. Some have become 
Protestant ministers, others are journalists 
and attthors, 12 are public-school teachers 
and officials. Many have gone into business. 
There are doctors and lawyers among them, 
police commissioners, lyric artists, chauf- 
feurs, etc. The old adage, “once a priest, 
always a priest,” seems not to be applicable 
in these new days. 

The life of Pére Hyacinthe by M. Albert 
Houtin is nearing completion. In part it 
has appeared in the columns of La Grande 
Revue of Paris. In Geneva a monument to 
Father Hyacinthe is to be erected in a public 
square. An American committee is being 
formed to assist in the work. 

When President Poincare visited the King 
of Spain recently, a great bull-fight was or- 
ganized in his honor, but, as a lover of ani- 
mals, he declined to attend. 

The Rev. Van Loenen Martinot, who since 
1885 has edited the Dutch liberal religious 
journal of Amsterdam, De Hervorming, with 
ability and tact, has resigned, and his place 
has been filled by the choice of Rev. H. de 
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Lang, another devoted friend of social and 
religious liberty and progress. ‘The spirit and 
scope of the journal will remain the same, 
but the old editor will be missed by its read- 
ers at home and abroad, to whom he had 
endeared himself by his intellectual ability, 
fairness, and courtesy. 

Mr. F. Hesselink of Velp, Holland, writes 
the Hervorming a letter, in which he outlines 
a plan to make Dr. W. E. Channing’s views 
better known to his fellow-countrymen by 
means of a block calendar. Dr. J. J. Swier, 
preacher at Havelte, translated and circu- 
lated many of Channing’s writings, but they 
are now no longer obtainable from the pub- 
lishers, the book-publishing firm of Wolters 
in Groningen, while the Dutch idiom in which 
they appeared is now somewhat antiquated. 
“The Perfect Life’? was not included among 
them, and Mr. Hesselink proposes to print 
this excellent work in 322 leaves, of about 
250 words each, in the form of a block cal- 
endar, to be adorned with Channing’s por- 
trait. 

The late address of Dr. Charles W. Eliot, 
“Religion in the Twentieth Century,” was 
translated by editor Van Loenen Martinet 
into Dutch, and printed in the columns of 
De Hervorming (The Reformation). 

Rev. George Bartoli, the eminent Jesuit 
priest who withdrew from the Roman Church 
and united with the Waldensians, and two 
years since visited Boston in the interests of 
that church, has now withdrawn from this 
body also. The church papers gleefully an- 
nounce his return to Rome, but M. Bartoli 
declares publicly that he has no such inten- 
tion, but is engaged in Biblical studies and a 
new work soon to appear. He says he be- 
longs to no church, and asks to be allowed a 
student’s seclusion. 

A great struggle has been going on among 
the Jews of Palestine over the use of the 
Hebrew tongue in instruction. The German 
Jewish Aid Society, which has its seat in 
Berlin, has for ten years been active in that 
country, and founded numerous schools in 
Jerusalem, Hebron, Jaffa, Haifa, Safed, etc., 
with some 120 teachers and 3,000 pupils. 
The Hebrew as well as the German tongue 
is employed in this work. In the elementary 
schools the Hebrew is the unifying bond 
which co-ordinates the pupils, who are of 
half a dozen different nationalities and lan- 
guages. In the upper classes German is 
predominant. 

The association decided recently to estab- 
lish a technical school at Haifa. But when 
it decided to employ the German tongue side 
by side with the Hebrew, in the courses of 
instruction, the radical Zionists of the com- 
mittee sounded an alarm, and the storm 
broke loose. The pupils demanded to be 
taught in Hebrew; the German faculty in- 
sisted on the retention of German, also. A 
strike was organized, and a strike treasury 
created. The teachers largely sympathized 
with the nationalists, but the director, Dr. 
Nathan, insisted on obedience to the new 
rules. Eighteen teachers withdrew; the loyal 


pupils numbered only forty; the strikers at-_ 


tacked and injured the handsome new edifice 
of the school, which had to remove to another 
part of the city; the seceding teachers and 
scholars picketed its sessions. One sees that 
ancient Palestine is up to date in all the 
new methods. The police were called out, 
and the tumult ended. Meanwhile, a mass 
meeting of parents protested against these 
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lawless proceedings, and one hundred new 
members joined the association. All the 
schools of the latter, however, disclose a 
diminished attendance. The Hebraic party 
has opened rival schools, but these suffer 
from want of material resources. The end 
is not yet in sight, but it is surmised that a 
way out will be found. 

Baron E. von Rothschild of Paris, so emi- 
nent as a benefactor of his co-religionists in 
Palestine, has lately been visiting that coun- 
try.- He has added to the millions already 
contributed by him to elevate the Jews of the 
Holy Land a new gift,—a loan of 12,000,000 
francs, to enable agriculturalists to purchase 
and develop farms, to be repaid in twenty- 
four annual instalments. The maximum 
loan is to be 8,000 francs. 

It is pleasant to read in the Protestanten- 
blati, the liberal organ in Germany, an article 
paving the way to a closer approach between 
Judaism and liberal Christianity in that 
country, where the anti-Semitic feeling is so 
intense and unjustifiable. 

Entire freedom of worship reigns in Bul- 
garia, in which there were, before the recent 
war, 35 places of Protestant worship, with 
between five and six thousand members and 
an equal number of adherents. Sofia has 
three such churches and schools, one a hand- 
some edifice of stone. The German Protestant 
school is especially noted for its excellence, 
and has 180 pupils, many belonging to the 
so-called élite. 

A lady member of Rev. Dr. Charles 
Strong’s Independent Church of Australia 
recently bequeathed $25,000 to that organi- 
zation. Dr. Strong is writing in The Age, a 
prominent newspaper of Melbourne, a weekly 
review of serious books. 

The historic conference at Kikuyu, on the 
railroad between Mombasa and Uganda in 
East Africa, was excellent for its attempts at 
Christian unity, but of what real value is a 
federation of Protestants which accepts as its 
basis the Apostles’ and Nicene Creeds, the 
“absolute authority of Holy Scripture as the 
word of God” and “‘‘the atoning death of 
our Lord as the ground of our forgiveness’’? 
Is any revival of foreign missionary work in 
Africa to be hoped for from such an ex- 
hibition of medieyalism? And, meanwhile, 
Islam, with its simple doctrine of one God, 
the Father, and all men brothers, is sweeping 
the Dark Continent. 


Liquor Advertisements. 


The directors of the Unitarian Church 
Temperance Society have petitioned the 
Executive Board of the Boston Elevated Rail- 
way to withhold permission for the use of 
space in cars and at stations for the adver- 
tisements of alcoholic drinks. Three con- 
siderations were offered in the hope they 
would be approved by the good judgment 
and public spirit of the Company. 

First, as every thoughtful person admits, 
the output of alcoholic drinks is already so 
enormous and wasteful that it has come to 
be distinctly against the public interest to 
help increase this business by means of ad- 
vertising. The situation is like that of a 
community where the use of fire arms had 
become perilous and excessive, where, there- 
fore, public policy would demand that the 
sale of firearms should be discouraged. 

Secondly, it is a daily offence to a multitude 
of patrons to have the glaring advertisements 
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of intoxicants forced upon their eyese 
Directors representing a public service 
corporation cannot wish to be a party to this 
kind of offence. 

Thirdly, more than a million people are 
dependent upon the skill, intelligence, and 
good temper of the great force of employees. 
Every one is concerned that they shall be 
free of the drink habit. The publication in 
cars and about stations of flaming adver- 
tisements to drink is repugnant to the Com- 
pany’s own requirements of the men, and to 
the ruling conditions of safety for the people 
who ride upon cars. 

In view of these considerations, the pe- 
titioners believe not only that the public 
will uphold the Company, but stockholders, 
also, in establishing the policy of excluding 
such liquor advertisements. 

The petition was signed by Rev. Charles 
F, Dole, D.D., in behalf of the Directors of 
the Unitarian Church Temperance Society. 


Sectarian Legislation. 


The Ministers’ Monday Club at its last 
meeting, after full discussion, unanimously 
adopted resolutions, desiring to put on 
record its indorsement of the proposed 
Constitutional amendment forbidding ap- 
propriations of public money for sectarian 
purposes, now before the Massachusetts 
Legislature, and expressing the hope that 
the present session of the General Court may 
act speedily and favorably upon it. The 
club also urged upon the editors of the 
Boston daily newspapers that, whenever at- 
tacks appear in them on the Protestant or 
any other faith and fellowship, they give 
equal opportunity in their columns for a full 
and frank reply. 


Rev. John Worsley Austin. 


The English papers are recording the death 
of Rev. John Worsley Austin with many 
words of appreciation and affection., 

During the early part of the winter Mr. 
Austin was very much overworked, and 
shortly after the opening of the new year his 
health began to fail. He gradually grew 
worse, and a few weeks ago was obliged to 
take to his bed. The cause of his death was 
inflammation of the lungs and general blood- 
poisoning. 

A son of Rey. Henry Austin of Cirencester, 
Mr. Austin was born at that town in Novem- 
ber, 1872. He graduated as a Bachelor of 
Arts of London University in 1891. Shortly 
after he had taken his degree his health broke 
down, and, being ordered a complete rest, 
he went to Australia, New Zealand, and 
Tasmania. On his return home he entered 
Manchester College, Oxford, and remained 
there three years. During that period he 
studied for the ministry and spent his vaca- 
tions in ministerial and missionary work, 
acquiring a considerable amount of useful ex- 
perience from his activities among the poor. 
His career at Oxford was very successful, 
and in 1895 he was awarded the Hibbert 
Travelling Scholarship, the highest distinc- 
tion possible to be obtained. It was given 
to him, moreover, for three years, instead 
of one year, as was usually the case, and it 
carried with it not only a proof of distinc- 
tion in scholarship, but of personal qualities 
deserving of special recognition. 
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* From Oxford he went to Leipzig, where he 
undertook a course of special work in philos- 
ophy, and in 1896 he proceeded to Berlin 
University. In the following year he re- 
turned to England, and after taking his M.A. 
degree at London University he visited the 
United States and studied at Harvard Uni- 
versity. While at Harvard he accepted the 
pastorate of the First Church at Dedham, 
Mass., and thus began his career as a Uni- 
tarian minister. He remained at Dedham 
four years, and returned to England in 
1902. The next year he received an in- 
vitation to succeed Rev. L. P. Jacks as 
minister of the Church of the Messiah; and 
he had not been long in Birmingham before 
he thoroughly justified the confidence which 
had been reposed in him by the committee 
of the church. He performed his duties in 
a painstaking manner, and being an earnest 
and thoughtful preacher as well as a capable 
organizer, he soon gained the support and 
affection of his congregation. Under his 
ministry the vitality of the church improved, 
its many activities were strengthened, and 
its various organizations became increas- 
ingly useful. 

A writer in the London Inquirer says in 
part: ‘“‘What drew his friends so closely to 
him was the charm of his personal qualities. 
He had quiet and deep affections, and a 
strong honesty of soul, which kept him from 
the snares of religious rhetoric and made 
him modest about his intellectual gifts. He 
never allowed himself to sink into conven- 
tional grooves of thought. He was growing 
all the time. We know not what finer 
thing can be said of a spiritual leader of 
men than this, that he was more teachable 
at forty than at thirty, less concerned with 
theories and doctrines about religion because 
religion itself, the transfiguring light of 
Christian faith, had claimed him for its own.” 


The Alftance. 


Miss Bancroft presided at the meeting of 
the Executive Board, April 10, having 
recently returned from her trip to the 
Southern circuits and the Southern Con- 
ference at Dallas, Tex. 

She gave a brief report of her travels, which 
included visits to six or more branches in 
addition to the circuits and the Southern 
Conference, and spoke of Mr. McHale’s 
desire for more books for libraries. She said 
that, though it was a far cry from the flowers 
and beauty of the Southland to the snow 
which greeted her return to New England, 
there is no far cry in the hearts of Alliance 
women. ‘Texas Alliance women are rejoicing 
that they now have the necessary number of 
members to give them a director. 

Miss Lticy Lowell, who accompanied Miss 
Bancroft to South Carolina, told the story of 
their visits to Shelter Neck, Pink Hill, and 
Swansboro, giving the Board a clear idea of 
the difficulties of travelling in that country, 
especially at the time of high water. She 
also told of the good work done in the cir- 
cuits and schools, and called attention to the 
fact that the most pressing need at the pres- 
ent time is a housekeeper at Shelter Neck 
to relieve Mrs. Peterson and leave her free 

’ for the work of supervision. 

The corresponding secretary, Mrs, Davis, 
being at the Meadville Conference and As- 
sociate Alliance meetings, sent her report, 
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including the plans for her visits to the 
Pennsylvania and New York branches. The 
treasurer reported one life-member added to 
the list and four added to the Memorial list. 
$900 has been received from one hundred 
and twenty branches and four individuals 
for the Fifield Memorial. Substantial sums 
were reported as received during the past 
month on account of appeals, but $400 is 
still needed to complete them before the 
annual meeting, An interesting letter was 
read about Signor Conti’s work in Italy. 
Much time was given to a full discussion of 
the report of the committee appointed to 
consider a re-arrangement of committees, 
and the report, with a few changes, was 
adopted. 

The Post-office Mission Committee re- 
ported co-operation with the Unitarian 
Temperance Society, while the Cheerful 
Letter Committee reported the work growing 
and especially active as to sending out li- 
braries. 

Announcement was made by the Library 
Committee that the work of cataloguing 
and rearranging the library is progressing, 
and it is hoped the work will be done and the 
Alliance room in order before the May meet- 
ings. Over two thousand Alliance pins 
have been sold. Miss Lowell spoke of the 
desirability of having Mrs. S. E. Hooper’s 
name placed on the Memorial list, and she 
and Mrs. Keyes were appointed to take 
charge of it. The Board listened to many 
reports from the Western States showing 
good work done. 

From Indianapolis came the following: 
“The spirit of co-operation is at work. 
Whether one can gracefully turn a phrase, 
neatly turn a hem, deftly turn a pancake, 
or tactfully turn the subject, her usefulness 
is equally prized.” Even to turn a penny 
is not despised. 

The Board meeting lasted from 10 a.m. to 
3.30 P.M., with an intermission of an hour 
and a half for luncheon. The next meeting 
will be May 22. 


Department of Religious 
Education. 


REV. WILLIAM I. LAWRANCE, SECRETARY. 


Confirmation Classes. 


The saying that it is possible to stand so 
straight as to lean backwards is as sugges- 
tive in matters religious as elsewhere. ‘Thus 
it is quite possible for us as liberals so to 
recoil from the methods of the evangelists 
and from such phrases as ‘‘coming to Jesus” 
and even from the demand that we “profess 
ourselves Christians,” as to miss something 
that is real and vital. We, no less than 
others, believe in the dedicated life. We 
yield place to none in our admiration of 
and love for Jesus of Nazareth. It might 
even be worth while to undertake, as a 
definite task, to rationalize and spiritualize 
the methods to which we object; to reclaim 
the catch-phrases, so often used flippantly 
and malignantly, transfusing them with 
worthy meaning; and to teach those who 
exalt Jesus, using titles and attributes with 
which he was unacquainted or from which 
he shrank, a true appreciation of the Naza- 
rene. 

However that may be, back of these cus- 
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toms and phrases lie meanings we cannot 
ignore and realities we cannot spare without 
serious loss. There is a higher life as there 
is a lower. To live the higher means the 
saving, as living the lower means the des- 
truction, of all that is worth while. And 
the question which of these we live, and so 
whether we lose all or save all, depends in 
large part on an act—or perhaps many acts 
—of definite choice. “Choose ye this day 
whom ye will serve” is a challenge that 
comes to-day, as it came in Joshua’s time, to 
every soul. 

Most of our efforts in guiding young people 
in religious matters go, perhaps properly, 
toward furnishing their minds with right 
understandings of the issues of life, and 
toward quickening their consciences so that 
they will recoil from evil and be drawn 
toward what is good. We must not overlook 
the fact, however, that their wills as well 
as their judgments need training through 
exercise. 

Whatever may be wisest about stimulating 
single and incidental choices, there is one 
great choice that young people and even the 
little children may be called upon to make, 
and that is, to be on the side of right as 
against wrong, purity as against whatever 
stains the soul,—the choice to live the - 
Christian life. If we recoil from this sug- 
gestion it may be because such a choice has 
been too often treated as a single and un- 
repeatable act, an event unique and all- 
decisive, in which the human will joins the 
divine grace in a union that places all that 
follows in a different category from all that 
went before. Such an event may, indeed, 
occur; and evidence is not wanting that many 
persons have had such an experience. But 
for the majority it is more rational to expect 
that from time to time such choices must be 
made, even daily dedication of the life 
becoming a noble habit. 

The crux of the whole matter lies in the 
fact that the will acts not in generalities, but 
in concrete instances. A general purpose 
to live the right life needs occasional exercise 
to keep it vital. That is why the methods 
of the evangelical churches, such as “‘ Deci- 
sion Day,” and even revivals with their 
emotional spasms called “conversions,” are 
so effective. They may be illogical and may 
be based on a crass theology, but they are 
pretty close to a sound psychology. “I 
think,” writes a leader among us, “the 
historic experience of these churches shows 
that there is inducement to accept as real 
not only the fact of insensible and gradual 
growth into moral and religious responsive- 
ness, but also the fact of some special, 
serious, solemn act of self-dedication, es- 
pecially in youth, and a value thus in seasons 
of renewed dedication to the life of sonship 
and service of the kingdom of God.” 

In many of our churches, and usually at 
about this time in the year, the older pupils 
in the Sunday school are gathered into what 
are sometimes called “‘confirmation classes.” 
Such groups, usually under the guidance of 
the pastor, may be led rationally and safely 
to see how the teaching of previous years 
culminates in an act of dedication, in which 
they give themselves by a definite volition 
to the Church and the service of God. Where 
this course is followed, churches grow as 
they should grow, with young life developed 
within the fold. Whatever name such 
groups may bear, and whatever method is 
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followed in their conduct, it is the part of 
wisdom thus to harvest the efforts of pre- 
ceding years and make our teaching focus in 
devoted lives, consecrated to high service. 

Most of all should we understand that 
only by some such act of consecration can 
young people express the normally dominant 
impulse of their lives, Countless genera- 
tions have stamped upon adolescence the 
privilege and the duty of coming forth from 
self-centred childhood into society-centred 
and God-dominated manhood and woman- 
hood. To smother that rational impulse 
is to imperil the highest interests of develop- 
ing life. To provide the occasion for 
“generous youth” to dedicate itself to the 
holiest things is to fall in with the trend of 
the ages, whose motive-principle we believe 
to be the presence and power of God. 


Religious Intelligence, 


Announcements. 


Rev. E. A. Chase, having satisfied the 
Committee on Fellowship of the New Eng- 
land States, is hereby commended to our 
ministers and churches. Certificate granted 
April 13, 1914. Committee, Louis C. Cor- 
nish, Julian C. Jaynes, Robert F. Leavens. 


Rev. Howard Charles Gale of the Uni- 
versalist ministry, having satisfied the Com- 
mittee on Fellowship of the New England 
States, is hereby commended to our ministers 
and churches. Certificate granted April 13, 
1914. Committee, Louis C. Cornish, Julian 
C. Jaynes, Robert F. Leavens. 


The Post-office Mission Workers of the 
Middle States and Canada will meet at 104 
East 20th Street, New York, at 2 p.M., on 
Monday, April27. This meeting precedes the 
League reception, and it is hoped that the 
change of hour will make it possible for many 
who are interested in this important work to 
attend. Mrs. C. E. St. John will preside. 


The annual meeting of the Boston Federa- 
tion of Young People’s Religious Unions will 
be held in the First Church, Eliot Square, 
Roxbury, on Sunday, April 26. The seven 
o’clock meeting is open to the public, and all 
are most cordially invited to attend. Dr. 
Charles W. Eliot, President Emeritus of 
Harvard University, will speak on ‘“‘Uni- 
versal Religion.”” This subject should be of 
vital interest to all liberal Christians. 


The Joseph Priestley Conference will meet 
at the Church of Our Father, Lancaster, Pa., 
April 28-29. On ‘Tuesday evening Rev. 
Alfred R. Hussey will preach. On Wednes- 
day morning Rev. F. M. Bennett will 
speak on “Our Missionary Opportunity,” 
with discussion opened by Rev. F. A. 
Taglialatela and Rev. W. L. McKinney. In 
the afternoon Rev. C. E. St. John and others 
will speak on ‘‘Reasons for Unitarian Opti- 
mism.”’ 

The South Middlesex Conference wil! 
meet with the Second Unitarian Church of 
West Somerville, Rev. Walter C. Pierce, 
minister, on Wednesday, May 6. Prof. 
Lewis J. Johnson will give an address on 
“The Single Tax” in the morning, with 
discussion by Rev. Elmer §S. Forbes and 

Rey. Arthur W. Littlefield. After luncheon 
and a social hour, Dr. Lee S. McCollester of 
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Tufts, Prof. Daniel Evans of Andover, and 
Rev. A. P. Reccord will speak on ‘‘ Construc- 
tive Theology.” 


Churches. 


BELMont, Mass.—Congregational Society: 
Rev. George Hale Reed announced to his 
people on Easter Sunday his acceptance of 
the call to Fairhaven. It was received with 
universal regret and sorrow, and there was 
evidence of deep feeling, both on the part of 
the minister and the large congregation, that 
his service in Belmont was to be brought to 
a close. A week before, a crowded parish 
meeting had put into definite form the 
united voice of the Society, expressing its 
loyalty and affection for him and the hope 
that he would not break the close relations 
which he has held with them for the past 
twelve years. We print this letter, which 
was signed by the chairman and clerk of 
the Parish Committee. It will interest Mr. 
Reed’s friends as an expression of the warm 
appreciation of his people of the work he has 
done in Belmont, and their affection for 
him :— 

“Dear Mr. Reed,—A multitude of your 
friends and parishioners have already ex- 
pressed to you their hope that you will 
decline the invitation to the Fairhaven 
church. Each one of these friends has made 
a strong personal appeal to you, expressing 
loyalty and affection and the need of your 
continued ministry. Now we have been 
called together as a church to emphasize 
this, and urge you to remain with us and to 
continue the warm relation which has bound 
us together for so many years. ‘The first 
thing we all recognize is your quiet influence 
and untiring fidelity in all those relations 
which have become sacred relations between 
pastor and people. Your ministry has stood 
for definite principles, which have never been 
compromised by word or act of yours, and 
the church is now a centre of beneficent life 
and activity in the community. The work 
of the parish during all these years has been 
inspired or quickened, consciously or un- 
consciously, by your high ideals presented 
to us Sunday after Sunday from the pulpit, 
and in your daily life. These influences are 
of the spirit, and have been felt in the lives 
of your people. No man can say where or 
when they begin, nor trace their pathway. 
They cannot be weighed or measured, but 
they are none the less potent for that, and 
they are the basis of all our relations with 
you, and when all is said at last, we know 
that, because of them, we are the better men 
and women for your ministry. Your in- 
fluence upon the boys, your happy compan- 
ionship with the children in and out of the 
Sunday-school, some of whom forget that 
you are their minister, but know you as a 
dear friend, have strengthened the ties 
which have bound you to your people, who 
hope that these relations may not be broken. 
We do not need to dwell upon the conditions 
that would follow your retirement from Bel- 
mont, for we know they weigh heavily upon 
you as they do upon us. But we do know 
that under your guidance we have a con- 
gregation and a Sunday-school that have 
outgrown their present limits. We are a 
church full of happy life and activity, look- 
ing forward to some measure of growth in 
the future. We know you are weighing 
with deep concern these and other considera- 
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tions personal to yourself. We do not need 
to dwell upon them, but we come to you with 
the united voice of the Society to express 
our appreciation of the work you have done 
in Belmont, and the hope that you will still 
lead us on in the new opportunities which 
may open before us,” 


Co_umsBus, On10o.—Independent Protes- 
tant Church: On Sunday, March 22, Rev. 
J. F. Meyer, formerly of South Natick, Mass., 
was installed as minister, with impressive 
services in the morning and evening, In 
the morning Rev. Hugo G. Eisenlohr of 
Cincinnati preached the sermon in the Ger- 
man language to a congregation which taxed 
the large auditorium to its utmost capacity. 
In the evening Dr. Carl L. Patten of the First 
Congregational Church, Dr. Washington 
Gladden’s colleague, preached a masterful 
sermon on ‘‘ What is Liberal Christianity?’ 
and Dr. Eben LI. Rexford of All Souls’ 
Church offered the prayer of installation. 
The new minister has made a good start in 
the promising field to which he has been 
called. The people have shown great. in- 
terest, and he has been greeted by large con- 
gregations at every service since his installa- 
tion. The past week was an exceedingly 
busy week, as there were three services on 
Palm Sunday, two on Good Friday, and three 
on Easter Sunday. ‘The climax was reached 
on Easter Sunday evening when the con- 
gregation numbered between seven and eight 
hundred people. At the services on Good 
Friday and Easter Sunday, 457 persons re- 
ceived the communion. Liberal Christian- 
ity, or Free Protestantism, is not dying out 
in the Independent Protestant Church of 
Columbus. The fact that this church, 
representing nearly two thousand adherents, 
located in a Western city, was willing to call 
a Unitarian minister, who still retains his 
fellowship in the Unitarian body, is a striking 
illustration of the growth of liberal thought 
and sentiment in religion outside the de- 
nominational bounds of Unitarianism. ‘There 


AMP FRIAR TUCK, Lake Tahanto, Harvard 
Mass. Established 1894. Rev. and Mrs. Lyman 
Greenman can accommodate in their camp this summer a 
few more boys between the ages of eight and fifteen. 
Water and country sports. Trips to Concord and other 
historic places. Season, June 20to September 5. Address, 
2237 Maine Street, Quincy, Ill 


W ANTED, for Philadelphia, a mother’s helper and 

assistant to a lady, in family of six children and four 
adults. Write C. M. W., Secretary, 1004 West End Trust 
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THE SHELTON PARTIES. 
Box A - 204 Washington Street - Boston, Mass. 


EDWARD A. ANDREWS 
REAL ESTATE AND INSURANCE 
Harvard Square, Cambridge, Mass. 
Property near the College a Specialty. 
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For Chronic, Nervous, and Mild Mental Diseases 
MABEL D. ORDWAY, M.D. 


6 Parley Vale, Jamaica Plain, Mass. 
Telephone, Jamaica 44 
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are some thirty independent German-Amer- 
ican churches of this type in the West. Of 
this field, at least, it is strikingly true that 
the field is ripe for the harvest but the reap- 
ers are few. 


‘DETROIT, Micu.—First Unitarian Church, 
Rev. Eugene Rodman Shippen: The largest 
congregation in the history of the church 
assembled Easter Sunday morning. Mr. 
Shippen received 35 new members. Rev. 
J. T. Stinderland of New York was recently 
the guest of honor at a banquet. - Following 
the supper, Dr. Sunderland gave an account 
of his trip to the Orient in connection with 
the work of preparing for a congress of the 
liberal churches to be held there. 


Fiatsusy, N.Y.—Fourth Unitarian Con- 
gregational Church, Rev. Leon A. Harvey: 
Rev. William Sullivan, of All Souls’ Church, 
Manhattan, conducted a mission week, April 
5-9, giving a series of five sermons on ‘‘Our 
Free Faith.” The attendance on Sunday 
night was very large, and on-the week-day 
nights the atiditorium was two-thirds filled. 
The effect of the sermons was cumulative, 
the interest deepening from night to night 
until the climax was reached in an interpre- 
tation of religious freedom and the wonderful 
possibilities that lie before our liberal faith. 
The speaker not only presented the vision 
of our faith, but also made his hearers feel 
the obligation of proclaiming it. ‘The meet- 
ings were a great stimulus to the church. 


RANDOLPH, Mass.—Church of the Unity, 
Rev. A. J. Coleman: The annual supper and 
parish meeting was held on Thursday even- 
ing, April 9, with nearly fifty present. A 
successful year was reported, this being the 
second time in ten years that no help has 
been received from the Association. The 
Ladies’ Benevolent Society has raised more 
money than for many years. The Alliance 
is a growing society, with very interesting 
meetings. Mrs. H. C. Needham of Brook- 
line is doing a fine work for the Sunday- 
school, which, though small in numbers, is 
noted for its well-attended sessions and ability 
to meet its expenses. 


REVERE, Mass.—Rev. Mary L. Leggett: 
Nineteen new members were added to the 
membership list of this historic church at 
Easter week. As most of these accessions 
are young married couples, their co-opera- 
tion adds vigor and renewed courage to the 
society. The Men’s Cheever Club is re- 
organizing for definite work. The Sunday- 
school is progressing under an excellent staff 
of officers and teachers. The Women’s Alli- 
ance btanch continue their devoted labors, 
giving a supper and entertainment every 
month, and holding weekly sewing meetings 
in preparation for a spring sale. The Bible 
Forum meets each week at the homes of the 
members, conducted by the minister. 


Wo.iaston, Mass.—Wollaston Unitarian 
Church, Rev. Carl G. Horst: The fine 
weather; the beautiful decorations; the 
anthems and carols by the girls’ choir, 
assisted by a mixed quartette; the rich 
Easter service, with its well-chosen Scriptural 
passages, chants, responsive readings, and 
prayers; the very impressive service ad- 
mitting five new members to the joys, privi- 
leges, and responsibilities of church-member- 
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ship; the communion service, in which the 
entire congregation participated—all helped 
to make this year’s Easter service most help- 
ful and most memorable in the annals of the 
church. The Everybody-go-to Church Sun- 
day movement, January 11, was followed, 
Sunday, March 22, by an interdenomina- 
tional exchange ‘‘as an expression of friendly 
feeling and good-will,” in which the pastors 
of the Baptist, Congregational, Methodist, 
Presbyterian, Union, Universalist, and Uni- 
tarian churches, sixteen in all, participated. 


Personals. 


Rev. S. B. Nobbs, field agent of the Uni- 
tarian Laymen’s League, spoke to the 
Covenant Club of Woburn, April 5, on the 
Unitarian opportunity. His strong and 
manly address, setting forth the need of 
greater publicity, of more efficient social 
service, and of more earnest patriotic or 
missionary effort, was enthusiastically re- 
ceived, and the club voted unanimously to 
join the Laymen’s League. 


ACKNOWLEDGMENTS of the American Uni- 
tarian Association :— 
Already ackpowledted TS Cece. 


April 13. John L. McMillan, New Liskeard, 
Ontario, Cane... 5c. Sea eee eee 2.50 
13. Society in Salem, Ore,...,....... 15.00 


13. eae Garden Church, Philadelphia, 
13. First Society, Somerville, Mass., 
Branch Women’s Alliance........ 
13. Church of the Messiah, Boston, Mass. 
13. Society i in Peabody, Mass., additional 
13. Society i in Bridgewater, Mad 2: 2 
14. Society in Elizabeth, N.J........... 


14. Fourth Society, Brooklyn, INC Yas ae 25.00 
14. Society in Ottawa, Can............ 15.00 
14. Society in Ashby, Mass., additional. . 12.30 
14. Second Church, Athol, Mass., Branch 

Women’s Alliance.............0.. 5.00 
14. Mrs. E. P. Call, Cambridge, Mass. .. 1.00 
14. Society in Woburn, Mass........-.. 192.00 
14. Salem, Ore., Branch Women’s Alli- 

BUNCE KRESS s +. cs .6 Said aaah KS 10.00 
14. Society in Charleston, S.C.......... 27.50 
14. Society in Bernardston, Mi ee 5.00 
15. Society in Belfast, Me............. 65.15 
15. Society in Long Beach. Cal... Hee 15.00 
15. Society in Marietta, Olio. 2, Bae 35.00 
15. Northside Church, Pittsburgh, Pa. . 25.00 
15. First Society, San F Tancisco, Cal., 

RAGIN eRe. Se eee 25.00 
16. Sunday School, Sanford, Me........ 5.00 
16. Society in Ridgewood, N. tee omens II.00 
16. Society in Wilton Centre, NOHG. Als 20.05 
16. Society in Charlestown, N.H........ 16.00 
16, Society in Hanska, Minn’ cone nee 25.00 
16. Society in Highland Springs, Va..... 15.00 
17. Society in Middleboro, Mass........ 50.00 
17. Society in Belmont, Mass.......... 10.00 
17. Society in Flushing, N.Y,.......... 15.00 


17. First Society, Providence, he Caen 1,315.22 


17. Society i in Eastondale, Mass. 2008 11.50 
17. Society in Geneseo, Lik... 4c es 50.00 
17. First Society, Minneapolis, Minn. . 107.00 
17. Society in Colorado Springs, Colx: 45.00 
17. Society in Chattanooga, Tenn.. 35:00 
17. Bert C. Preston, Armada, Mich. 5.00 


18. Society in Hood River, Ore. . 

18. Sunday School, Waltham, Ma: 5 
18. Society in Wilmington, Deltoe sede 
18. pee in Charlestown, N.H., addi- 


ional 
18. All "Souls? Church, Roxbury, Mass. . 


ESPECIALLY CONTRIBUTED FOR THE 
DEPARTMENT OF RELIGIOUS 
EDUCATION, 


. Washington, D.C., Branch, Women’s 
Alliance 


14. Hopedale, Mass., Branch Women’s 


liance 
17. Sunday wey 
Brookline, 


RECEIVED THROUGH THE UNITARIAN 
SUNDAY SCHOOL SOCIETY. 


14. ey School, glee a Mass. 


April 14. Society in Ashby, Mass............. 8. 
14. Sunday School, iackenarst Be ites i 
14. Sunday School, Saco, Me........... 10.00 
14. Sunday School, Woburn, Mase Sos 39.00 
14. — Mass., Branch Women’s 
by Bridgewater, amet § ee tele 10.00 
15. Fall Rivet, Mass,, Branch Woinen’s ee 
Aa se eels « 0 os va RE ¢ eas 5.00 
15. Framing, Mass., Branch Wom- 
en’s Alliance. ..............1..-. 5.00 
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April 16. ai ae Mass., Branch Women’s 


2 bse ers. qatacslng beso eR $5.00 
16. Sead Chute; “Boston, Mass., ‘3 
Branch Women’s Alliance........ 10.00 
18. Society in Jamaica bee Mass, .... 25.00 
18. Third Society, Cambridge, Mass., 
Branch Women’s Alliance........ 5.00 
18. Louisville, Ky., Branch Women’s 
AINAHCE Sacks cae cc ele ae 10.00 
WINNIPEG, MAN., CHURCH BUILDING. 
April 15. First Society, Buffalo, N.Y., addi- 
tional. DSL ia ee 25.00 
$31,550.54 


HENRY M. Wiiiams, Treasurer, 
25 Beacon Street, Boston, Mass. 
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Palmer’s Corset Store 
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BOSTON, MASS. 


POINT BREEZE. 


Inn and bungalows, located on an island off the coast, 
The woods, fields, and rocky shores, the pure sea air scented 
with the odor of evergreen trees, make an attractive place. 
Quiet and homelike. Accommodates sixty. Booklet. Ad- 
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CLERICAL SERVICE 
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The Society for Helping Desti- 
tute Mothers and Infants 


Work begun 1873. Incorporated 1904, 


Aims to render a mother (married or unmarried) selt- 
supporting and able to retain her infant in her personal 


care. 
Works without an institution. Personal friendship, ad- 
vice and careful supervision have availed during forty years 
to save the lives of thousands of infants and enabled thou- 
sands of mothers to lead a self-respecting, upright life. With 
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those requiring institutional care. 
Present, CHARLES P. PUTNAM, M.D. 
Secretary, Miss L. FREEMAN CLARKE. 
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Agent, Miss E. M. LOCKE, 279 Tremont Street. 
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Quiet Day. 
The fourth Ministers’ Quiet Day will be 


held in the Unitarian church in Lynn on} 


Tuesday, April 28. The committee extends 
a cordial invitation to all ministers of our 
Fellowship. 

There will be a communion service at 
quarter past ten o’clock, conducted by Rev- 
Edward Hale. At eleven o’clock there will 
be a devotional meeting. Rev. William Sul- 
livan of New York will preach. At half-past 
two o’clock the organist of the church will 
play for a half-hour. 

Ministers planning to attend the com- 
munion service can leave North Station at 
9 and 9.35, arriving at Lynn 9.22 and 9.56. 
There are trains also at 10, 10.24, 10.45, 
II, 11.25, 11.54 to Lynn in about twenty 
minutes. 

The church is about seven minutes’ walk 
from the station, east, by Broad, Nahant, 
and Baltimore Streets. Swampscott cars 
to Atlantic Street pass very near the church. 
Electric cars leave Scollay Square, Boston, 
on the hour and half-hour for Lynn; running 
time, one hour. Lynn i also reached by 
Boston, Revere Beach & Lynn Railroad 
(Narrow Gauge). Trains every fifteen 
minutes from Atlantic Avenue, Boston. 


The Christian Register 
Here and Chere, 


Norway has 144 tree-planting societies. 
The first was founded in 1900, and since 
then 26,000,000 trees have been planted, 
more than 2,000,000 having been set-out 
last year. 


There are 600 motor-cars in Tokyo, and 
they are still steadily increasing. The auto- 
mobile import trade is booming this year as 
never before, and 150 or 200 cars will be the 
year’s increase over the figures of the previous 
year. 


The heavy storms in Southern California 
during the past rainy season wiped out many 
miles of trails in the national forests of that 
part of the State. They are now being re- 
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built for the coming summer, for use in fire 
protection. They are also of great use to 
tourists, campers, and prospectors. 


A striking, and hitherto unpublished, 
testimony to temperance is recorded by. 
Thackeray in a quarto MS. volume which 
Messrs. Sotheby are to sell on April 8. It 
is lettered by the author ‘Notes for the 
Four Georges.’’ The notes omitted from 
the printed lectures contain illustrations of 
the manners and customs of the period like 
this: ‘I knew a Scotch judge, a famous 
bon-vivant, who was forced to drink water 
for two months, and, being asked what was 
the effect of the regimen, owned that he saw 
the world really as it was, for the first time 
for twenty years.”’ 
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DUPLEX ~~ 
CIRCULATION 


tate. 


“The Chest with the Chill in it” 
A lifetime investment, insuring health, convenience and economy. Every interior 
part removable, every nook and corner accessible and cleanable. 
circulation of cold dry air by famous “‘ MAINE” Duplex Ice 7 
Beautiful catalogue on application. 


WIR EFRIGERATORSS: 


Duplex 4 
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PROOF 


New Season’s Olive Oil 
Now Arriving 


5 4 
Ce ay 
Cue SO 


Veuve Chaffard PURE OLIVE OIL 


Bottled in France in Honest Bottles 


», 8S 


S$. S. PIERCE C0. 


Full Quarts—Full Pints—Full 


Received Directly from the Grower 


Veuve Chaffard 


Jardin de la France 


picked selected Olives, 


IMPORTERS 
AND GROCERS 


This Oil is pressed from hand- 
and comes 
into our hands without the payment 


of a single commission or brokerage. 
bot. doz. case. 

Full Quart Bottles. .$1.00 $11.00 $11.00 
Full Pint Bottles... .60 6.50 6.50 
Full 144 Pint Bottles .35 4.00 7.50 
beets ak ac: case. 

Red Label, gallon tins. . .$3.00 $34.00 


Blue Label, gallon tins... 2.40 


S. S. P. Italian Olive Oil 


bot. doz. case. 
Si. Ps bottles..... $0.65 $7.50 $7.50 
S. S. P., % bottles... .38 4.25 8.00 
Ss ey 24 bottles... .25. 2.75 B25 
§.S. P;. Pyramids... .85 400 9.00 


Coolidge Corner . ° ® 


Half Pints 


S. S. P. 
Creme de la Creme 


27.00 


Cor. Tremont and Beacon Sts. } 


Tad wait Serest (Wholesale) BO STO N 


BROOKLINE 
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Pleasantrics. 


A debating society recently had for a 
subject, ‘Is it proper to sound the ‘r’ in 
dorg?”—Texas Siftings. 


He: “TI don’t think I would like to marry 
any girl unless I knew she was self-sacrificing.” 
She: ‘But wouldn’t that prove it?” 


Dull—The Tourist: “Rather quiet here, 
isn’t it?’’ Leading Citizen (of Restville): 
“Quiet? Why, say, even the unexpected 
don’t happen here.’’—Puck. 


“Pa, what’s a feebly?” ‘‘ There isn’t any 
such thing, Harold.” “Yes, there is. It 
says in this book that the young man had a 
feebly growing down on his cheek.”’ 


“Tt is a good deal of a drawback for a 
woman to be heartless,’ said the Corn-fed 
Philosopher; ‘‘but to a watermelon it is 
utter ruin.”’—IJndianapolis Journal. 


“Her house is beautifully decorated 
throughout,” said Mrs. Twickembury, “but 
the best thing of all is the magnificent fiasco 
on the ceiling of the drawing-room,” 


Mr. De Boer: ‘‘Miss Emma, perhaps I 
ought not to call during Lent, for I under- 
stand you deny yourself all amusement.” 
Miss E.: ‘‘Yes, I do, Mr. De Boer. Come 
as often as you like.’’—Racket. 


It is told of a learned professor, who was 
better at Greek than golf, that after a round 
on the links, in which he had foozled most of 
his shots, he turned to his caddie for advice as 
toimproving hisplay. Thereply of the ruth- 
less caddie was: ‘‘Ye see, sir, it’s easy to 
teach laddies Latin and Greek; but it needs 
a head for gowff.”—Tit-bits. 


Jones was telling what an excellent cook 
his wife was. Smith boasted that his wife 
was a splendid dressmaker, and Robinson 
proudly stated that his wife was a clever 
artist. Brown, not to be outdone, remarked: 
“My wife is a great linguist.” No one 
seemed impressed. There was a moment’s 
silence, then Robinson spoke up: ‘‘Humph! 
they all are!”—Youth’s Companion. 


The Committee on the Revision of the 
Articles of Faith had recommended the adop- 
tion of a declaration to the effect that all in- 
fants are saved, The recommendation was 
adopted unanimously. ‘‘Now, Mr. Modera- 
tor,’ said a delegate from Pittsburg, Pa., 
with preternatural solemnity, “‘I move that 
this be declared retroactive.’ But the 
moderator did not seem to hear him,—Ex- 
change, 


A teacher in a Liverpool school was try- 
ing to find from a tiny child the name of 
his father. He seemed quite unable to 
think of it, so to help him she asked, “‘ What 
do you call him?’’ “TI call him father,’’ was 
the reply. ‘Well, what does your mother 
call him?’’ The response was eloquent of 
the manners of the neighborhood: ‘She 
doesn’t call him anything—she likes him.” 
Liverpool Post. 


The race for the office of State senator in 
Portland, Ore., had been very close, and on 
the day after election one Irish citizen was 
questioning a friend about the result. ‘How 
is it, Mike,” he said, ‘‘that in so manny votes 
it should be neck and neck betune th’ two 
min?” ‘Well, I’ll tell ye, Pat,’’ said Mike. 
“They’re both very onpopiller min, and, if ye 
knowed wan, ye’d be sure to vote fur th’ 
other; and both av thim are well known, do 
ye mind?” “I do,” replied Pat, solemnly,— 
New York Tribune, 
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PIPE & REED 


Y CHURCH 
120 ROtLsTONS : 


BOSTON — MASS. 


WHY NOT READ THIS AD? 


Brie Ste nENSON Underground 
(Th) Pe 


ATI Garbage Receiver 
vi No Flies. No Litter. No Odors. 


Opens with the foot: closes itself. Clean and sanitary. 
Sold direct from factory. Guaranteed. 


Circular free. 
C. H. Sreruenson, Mfr., 19 Farrar Street, Lynn, Mass. 


Antique Views ofye 
Towne of Boston 


JAMES H. STARK 


**Some of the views are taken from 
engravings now exceedingly rare, and 
all. of them have an historical value.’’ 


LARGE QUARTO, 378 PP. 
PRICE $5.00 POSTPAID 


For Sale by GEO. H. ELLIS CO., 
272 Congress Street, 


Boston, Mass. 


HEART AND VOICE 


A NEW 


BOOK OF SONGS AND _ SERVICES 
FOR THE SUNDAY SCHOOL AND THE HOME 


Prepared by 
Rev. CHARLES W. WENDTE, D.D. 


COMPILER OF ‘**THE SUNNYSIDE,”’ 
‘““THE CAROL,” ‘“‘JUBILATE DEO,” ETC. 


At this season, when pastors and superintendents are 


considering how to improve the musical and liturgical 
services of the Sunday-school, we would call their atten- 


tion to the merits of this latest and best work of a compiler 
whose previous ventures in this field have met with un- 
precedented favor in liberal religious circles in the United 
States and England, and whose large experience in Child 
Song assures a collection of hymns, tunes, and liturgies 
in harmony with the present standards and needs of the 
liberal Christian Sunday-school and home, 

The book contains 365 hymns and poems, 26 
together with 24 liturgies for the regular sessions aed 
occasions of the children’s service. 

The endeavor has been made to present in these simple 
liturgies the noblest utterances of the Old and New Testa- 
ment, so far as these are applicable to childhood and ca- 
pable of a liturgical treatment. The poetic and ethical 
values of the selections in verse have been carefully con- 
sidered, while the music to which they are wedded is 
throughout tuneful and singable, and of a high order. 

The best way to be assured of this is to send for a copy of 
the book for examination. 

“Heart and Voice” has already been adopted by a large 
number of our Sunday-schools, whose testimony as to the 
enrichment their services have received through its intro- 
duction is most gratifying. A list of these will be fur- 
nished those who desire to make further inquiry. We give 
herewith the opinion of a few experts in Sunday-school 
affairs, formed after a careful examination of the book. 

CoMMENDATIONS.—From Rev. W. H. Lyon, D.D., in 
the Christian Register:— | : 

“There is an astonishing amount of new matter and a 
still more astonishing amount of admirable matter. The 
most marked quality of the music is what it should be in 
a book for children,—brightness.” 

From Rev. Frederick L. Hosmer, D.D.:— 

“Tt seems to me the fullest, most elaborate Sunday- 
school Manual yet issued in this country, or elsewhere, 
so far as I know. . . . I am stirred to congratulation.” 

From Rev. George H. Badger, in the Unitarian:— 

“A most successfully wrought-out work of definite use- 
fulness has rarely been the good fortune of the liberal 
fellowship. . . . It makes a decisive step in advance. . . . 
There is a most excellent collection of service, with a gen- 
erous range and logical development combining simplicity, 
dignity, and variety, with rare discrimination.” 

From Rev. Henry F. Cope, General Secretary Religious 
Education Society:— 

“Tt is refreshing to find a book consisting apparently 
wholly of songs which young people may sing without loss 
of self-respect, and normally without breach of veracity, 
so well arranged and attractively printed. . . . I am look- 
ing forward to using the first part of the book in my own 
family.” 

Send for copy of HEART AND VOICE, 

Price: Single Copies, 60 cents each, postpaid. 

To Sunday-schools: 50 cents, carriage prepaid. 


tunes, 
special 


Publishers: GEO. H. ELLIS CO. 
272 CONGRESS STREET, BOSTON, MASS, 


| 115 DEVONSHIRE ST. 


THE MISSES ALLEN SCHOOL 
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KIDDER, PEABODY & CO, 


56 WALL ST. 


BOSTON NEW YORK 


Investment Securities 
Foreign Exchange 
Letters of Credit 


CORRESPONDENTS OF 


BARING BROTHERS & CO., LTD. 


"LONDON 


“SJUBILATE. DEO” HYMNAL 


Edited by Rev. Charles W. Wendte 


Price, 40 cents Geo. H. Ellis Co. 
By mail, 50 cents | 272 Congress St., Boston. 
Also an edition with services, 50 cents; 
by mail, 6ocents percopy. Young People’s 
Religious Union: 25 Beacon Street, Boston. 


Educational. 


West Newton, Mass. 
Address as above for circulars. 


THE TUCKERMAN SCHOOL 
FOR SUNDAY-SCHOOL WORKERS and PARISH 
ASSISTANTS. For particulars address the Dean. 
MRS. CLARA T. GUILD, 

25 Beacon Street, Boston, Mags. 


The Browne & Nichols School 


FOR BOYS. Cambridge, Mass. 
Educates especially for HARVARD College 
Newplaygroundonthe Charles River. Junior Department — 
GEORGE H. BROWNE, A.M., REV. WILLARD REED. A.M., Principals 


CHOOL-LIFE IN THE COUNTRY. 

Exceptional health conditions. Careful supervision. 

Staff of trained teachers. Well-correlated courses in aca- 

demic, agricultural, commercial, and domestic arts subjects. 

All that is promised in the catalogue is faithfully fulfilled. 
Low charges. Scholarships. 


PROCTOR ACADEMY 
ANDOVER, N.H. 


The Meadville Theological School 


MEADVILLE, PA. 
(Founded 1844) 

Is a modern, undogmatic school for the 

which seeks accuracy of 
scho’ with catholics of oat oe 
effidency. In order to meet made 
upon it by the churches, it needs at once double 
its present number of students. For catalogue — 


FE. C. SOUTHWORTH, 


